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The Social and Economic Development 
of the Sudan 


by 
Omer M. OsMAN 
Department of Economics, University of Khartoum 


In the course of the last few years a number of newly independent 
countries have been admitted to membership of the International Labour 
Organisation ; among these is the Republic of the Sudan, to which the 
present article 1s devoted. In it Mr. Osman briefly describes the geo- 
graphical and demographic features of this new member State and 
recalls the main outlines of its economic expansion since the turn of 
the century, showing how the nation's efforts have been directed princt- 
pally towards the development of its vast agricultural resources. Though 
the Sudan remains primarily an agricultural country, however, urban 
employment in industry and the services has been increasing, par- 
ticularly in the last ten years or so, and with it a vigorous young labour 
movement and a body of labour legislation covering many aspects of 
industrial relations, conditions of work and terms of employment 
have taken shape. 


HE Sudan is a vast territory of nearly one million square miles, 

with a wide variety of climatic and geological characteristics, 
which give rise to an even greater range of social and economic 
conditions among the country’s ten million inhabitants. Remark- 
able progress has been achieved during the last fifty years in the 
social and economic transformation of the country. Agricultural 
land being the only natural resource which lends itself readily to 
productive activity, the economy is predominantly agricultural. 
No mineral deposits have yet been discovered in sufficient quantities 
to justify commercial exploitation. This lack of minerals, the 
scarcity of capital and the shortage of skilled labour, have limited 
the development of manufacturing industry. 

During the earlier stages of economic development, economic 
policy was chiefly concerned with the production of sufficient 
supplies of food crops for local consumption. Any early introduc- 
tion of cash crops for exports was rendered impossible by the 
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absence of an efficient system of transport. But as foreign capital 
became available, partly as free grants and partly in the form of 
loans and foreign skill, a network of modern forms of transport 
was established. The country immediately responded to these new 
transport facilities by producing substantial surpluses of agri- 
cultural crops, livestock and forest products. This was sufficient 
to encourage international capital markets to provide additional 
capital for the construction of large-scale irrigation schemes and 
the expansion of the transport system. As a result cotton was 
introduced and soon established itself as the chief crop of the 
country, accounting for over 70 per cent. of total exports. During 
the last thirty years cotton has been the key to the economic 
prosperity and social development of the Sudan. 

The role of private enterprise in the economic development of 
the country was limited, during the earlier years, to small-scale 
agricultural holdings and trade. But with the growth of private 
capital and entrepreneurial skill a more active part was played 
by private enterprise, especially in the expansion of pump irrigation 
schemes. Co-operative societies, also, came to show a keen interest 
in pump schemes to supplement or replace the older methods of 
flood and basin irrigation and the primitive water-lifting appliances 
of “ Sagia ” and “Shaduf”. These societies depend for their finance 
on members of the local population who seek more remunerative 
employment in the urban districts of the Sudan and other neigh- 
bouring countries. 

These development schemes, whether private or government 
owned, are by no means evenly distributed among the various 
regions of the country. Most of the larger schemes are concentrated 
in the central region, which contains about 65 per cent. of the 
population and contributes about 90 per cent. of the country’s 
total exports. The climatic: conditions and soils of this region 
favour the growth of a variety of food and cash crops, and in par- 
ticular long-staple cotton, while its topography allows the con- 
struction of large-scale irrigation schemes. In the rainlands over 
200 million acres of fertile land receive sufficient rainfall for the 
cultivation of several crops, grazing of livestock and the collection 
of forest products. 

The northern region is an arid desert where unreliable and 
insufficient rainfall and the absence of mineral deposits confine 
human life and activity to the narrow stretches of land along the 
banks of the River Nile. In recent years pump irrigation schemes 
have been introduced and have resulted in immense improvements 
in living conditious. The number of these schemes in this region 
alone has increased during the last twenty years from under 90 to 
over 1,000. 
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The least developed area is the southern region, which is 
seriously held back by its remoteness from the rest of the country 
and the long distance which separates it from the sea—an obstacle 
to the introduction of any cash crop. Agricultural productivity is 
also retarded by the prevalence of pests and diseases, the archaic 
and inefficient methods of agriculture and the reluctance of the 
local population to trade in their livestock. Government efforts to 
develop this region are relatively recent and are centred round the 
creation of a self-sufficient economy. 

The present very high rate of population growth and the closer 
contacts with the more advanced countries are exerting strong 
pressure on the Government to accelerate the rate of social and 
economic development. Agriculture is still the most attractive field 
of expansion as 95 per cent. of total cultivable land remains un- 
exploited and the natural conditions favour a variety of crops. 
The economic policy of the Government is therefore still based on 
the expansion of agriculture and the introduction of new cash 
crops to lessen the country’s dependence on cotton. There is no 
sign of a major shift towards industrialisation although a few 
industries are receiving some support and encouragement. 

The growing difficulty of securing capital from internal or 
external sources is the major problem and is at present threatening 
to slow down the rate of economic development. Irrigated agricul- 
ture requires intensive capital for the construction of canals, dams 
and pump schemes. Rainland agriculture, on the other hand, 
requires relatively less capital, but its expansion is hindered by the 
inadequacy of transport and marketing facilities, scarcity of labour, 
and the shortage of drinking water. Industrial expansion, in 
addition to the capital problem, is held back by the absence of 
cheap sources of energy and the shortage of skilled labour. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Any accurate measurement of the social and economic progress 
achieved in the Sudan during the last fifty years is rendered difficult 
by the inadequacy of statistical information. However, certain 
figures are available which give an approximate estimation of the 
results of economic and social development. Railway statistics, for 
example, show a tenfold increase in freight tonnage handled 
between 1907 and 1956. The growth of traffic is actually more than 
this, because during the last thirty years road transport has de- 
veloped very rapidly and now handles a substantial proportion of 
local trade. Foreign trade statistics, too, show a fiftyfold rise in the 
value of foreign trade, while government revenue has expanded by 
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the same ratio. Gross area of land under cultivation increased, 
according to the estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture, from 
under a million acres in 1907 to over 7 million in 1957. Official 
estimates of the population in 1906 put the figure round 3 million, 
while according to the 1957 census the number is now 10.25 
million. 

As for the social services, no real effort was made to expand them 
until after the First World War. But by 1957 nearly 200,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 7 and 20 were attending about 
2,000 schools. By 1954 there were 43 hospitals, which, with 
418 dispensaries, had 10,421 beds. In addition, a number of 
auxiliary health services are provided in the sphere of preventive 
medicine, midwifery training and maternity and child welfare. 

Further evidence of social and economic development can be 
obtained from a comparison of official reports and sociological 
surveys of fifty years ago with those of the present. In most villages, 
where the standard house was only a small straw hut, the average 
dwelling now covers an area of 400 square yards with four or five 
rooms and a higher standard of furniture and household equipment. 
The diet is more varied and nutritious, and more shops are available 
in the villages offering a choice of consumption goods imported 
from all parts of the world. 


Agricultural Policy 


It is very remarkable that this rapid social and economic 
development was achieved by a conservative policy which delib- 
erately avoided any serious disturbances to the social structure of 
the country. Its objective was clearly stated as “ the social emer- 
gence of the rural populations ”.! This was explained by the Director 
of Agriculture in 1942? as meaning that— 

There must be an abundance and variety of good food, including fruit 
and vegetables, a good permanent and abundant water supply, fuel and 
building poles and all amenities that make life worth living and that are 
practical. Adequate communications, comfortable houses and furnishing, 
shops, markets, schools and medical facilities will all become part of the 
normal life of these communities. 


As the economy was well suited for agricultural development 
no conflict was experienced between the economic and social 
objectives of this policy. All the required improvements in agri- 
cultural methods and the promotion of more efficient systems were 


1 J. D. Totnitt (editor): Agriculture in the Sudan (London, Oxford 
University Press), p. 2. 
*Tbid., p. 742. 
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carefully planned and, generally, based on traditional systems and 
methods. Even when tackling the serious problem of land frag- 
mentation and the inefficient “Saqia”, there was no intention of 
taking any drastic steps. Instead— 

The relief from the burdens so created will come probably through 
developing gradually a system ... of government pump schemes behind 
the “ Saqia ” strip until the stage has been reached at which freehold owners 
will come to recognise the disease from which they are suffering and ask the 
Government to purchase and reallot these lands on a government tenancy 
basis.? 


Even the Sudan Gezira scheme ?, which is widely praised for its 
sociological and economic achievements, was devised to follow 
closely the local co-operative system of constructing and operating 
the “Saqia”. The tenant who receives 40 per cent. of the cash crop 
and all the forage and food crops of the rotation system, is left 
with a wide range of independence. The authority exercised by the 
Government or the management is not similar to that of an em- 
ployer but rather of a senior partner. Land was not nationalised, 
but the same results were achieved by merely nationalising the use 
of land, for a fixed period and at a fixed rent. Landowners’ good- 
will and co-operation were retained by offering them the attractive 
priority option to tenancies. What were regarded as the advantages 
of the traditional tribal system and family authority were pre- 
served by establishing village councils, selected by the people and 
guided by the Government and management staff. The aim of these 
councils is to encourage the tenants to initiate and participate in 
measures for their agricultural and social welfare. 

. The success of this co-partnership system in the Gezira scheme 
tempted the Government to extend it to its schemes in other parts 
of the country. 


1 Agriculture in the Sudan, op. cit., p. 747. 

* The Gezira is the large plain, about 5 million acres in area, lying south 
of Khartoum between the Blue and the White Niles. The Gezira scheme, 
established in 1926, initially covered some 1 million acres and is now being 
extended to cover about twice that area. 

The scheme is run in co-partnership between the Government, the 
tenants and the management. The Government pays the rent of the land, 
is responsible for the Sinnar Dam and all major canalisation, and defrays 
the recurrent cost of supplying water to the land. It does not claim any 
rent from the tenants by way either of land or of water tax. In return for 
its services it receives 40 per cent. of the net profits from the cotton crop 
of the scheme. The tenants, who are responsible for the actual cultivation, 
receive a share in the net profits equal to that of the Government. The 
remaining 20 per cent. went, until 1950, to two concession companies. In 
that year the scheme was nationalised and management was taken over by 
an independent Board, which uses its share of the profits to cover adminis- 
trative expenses and the cost of various projects for the social welfare of 
the tenants. 
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Later, the development of private enterprise in agriculture 
led the Government to take a further step in its agricultural 
policy. The threat to its social objectives came from the scarcity 
not of land but rather of capital and irrigation waters. Hence, 
the expansion of private pump schemes was controlled by a 
government licensing board, which imposed upon these schemes 
the same co-partnership system as was practised in the Gezira 
and other government schemes. The licensing policy also reflected 
a tendency to prevent the concentration of a large number of 
schemes in the hands of a few owners by a priority system favour- 
ing corporate schemes with a large number of shareholders, and 
in particular co-operative societies. 

This attitude was not much affected by the poor results shown 
by some of these co-operative societies as a result of their inability 
to obtain sufficient capital and managerial skill. This provided 
an example of the conflict which could exist between the social 
and economic objectives of the development policy. But, to mini- 
mise this conflict, the Government provides ¢o-operative societies 
with technical advice and is setting up an Agricultural Bank 
to widen the scope of its present loan facilities. 

Policy for the development of rainlands has been less positive. 
The abundance of land suitable for cultivation, grazing or the 
collection of forest products leaves little scope or need for govern- 
ment interference. The tribal institutions were thought to be 
adequate to allow the expansion and improvement of production 
in response to government action in promoting transport and 
marketing facilities. Even the problem of nomadism was left, 
practically untouched, to solve itself gradually under the pressure 
of declining demand for animal transport and of the demonstrated 
advantages of settled farming. 


Urbanisation and the Increase of Wage-earning Employment 


The successful policy of increasing the productivity of rural 
communities, without exposing them to the pains of drastic social 
change, could not be repeated with the urban sector of the 
population. What has been achieved in this respect was rather 
of a negative nature, in the sense that urbanisation was dis- 
couraged by concentrating efforts on agricultural expansion. As 
a result 80 per cent. of the population still lead a rural life, chiefly 
as independent producers, within the framework of traditional 
family and tribal institutions. 

But agricultural expansion requires and stimulates the growth 
of a number of non-agricultural activities which are entirely new 
to the country. The development of a modern system of transport 
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and trading centres and institutions are among the most essential 
prerequisites of agricultural development. Transport and agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment require maintenance workshops. 
Also a number of agricultural crops need some form of processing 
to prepare them for exportation. Economic development inflates 
government responsibilities and increases its ability to expand 
social services and therefore entails the expansion of government 
administrative machinery. All these non-agricultural activities 
lead to the growth of towns which, in turn, encourages the develop- 
ment of some new industrial activities such as public utilities, 
entertainment and manufacturing. 

The Sudan has experienced all these inevitable changes during 
the last fifty years and at a faster rate since the end of the Second 
World War. Earlier efforts to develop the country were frustrated 
by the unwillingness of the local population to accept wage employ- 
ment, whether for temporary construction works or on a more 
permanent basis. The attraction of higher wages was not regarded 
as sufficient to compensate for the loss of freedom, the harsh 
discipline and the social inferiority of a new form of employment. 

The urgency of the construction projects in transport and public 
works forced the Government to import labour from Egypt and 
India. This was accompanied by persistent efforts to recruit and 
train local labour by offering higher wages and by direct persuasion 
through tribal chiefs. It is very likely that this attitude towards 
wage employment also influenced the Government to base its 
agricultural production policy on a system of independent tenancy. 
Indeed, this system was first introduced into the country by a 
private company after several attempts to run its estate with 
hired labour had failed. This not only helped the smooth develop- 
ment of agriculture but also greatly eased the problem of labour 
for the non-agricultural sector, by releasing all those who were 
willing to accept wage employment. The problem of labour 
shortage was further eased by the development of a modern 
transport system which increased labour mobility and spread in 
the country a realisation of the attractions of town life. The 
Government also played its part by providing training and housing, 
and promoting better working conditions. 

Problems of urbanisation and a growing wage-labour class are 
inevitable and very little can be done here to preserve the tradi- 
tional social systems. But the extent of these problems is deter- 
mined by the manner in which changes take place. In the Sudan 
urbanisation was not the result of a process of industrialisation 
as such, nor was it a flight from overpopulated rural areas. It was 
the outcome of a gradual process of agricultural expansion in 
a sparsely populated country. The change was therefore relatively 
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slow and the shift of population to the urban sector took place 
under the conditions of a sellers’ market for wage labour. Further- 
more, the Government was for a long time the chief employer 
of wage labour, which meant a reasonably high standard of working 
conditions and terms of employment. Private employers had to 
compete with the Government and had, therefore, to offer similar, 
if not better, terms of employment and working conditions. 

Urbanisation was accompanied by significant changes in wage- 
earning employment in the rural sector. Many services which 
were before rendered free by members of a family or a village, 
such as construction of houses, furniture or agricultural equipment, 
were gradually taken over by a growing class of wage or fee- 
earning specialised artisans. Agricultural expansion left less time 
and effort for the exchange of these free communal services ; 
similarly, the changes in the structure of houses and the new 
requirements of agricultural tools and irrigation machinery called 
for the development of this class of specialists. An even more 
important development was that the growth in the size of the 
average agricultural holding created a large seasonal demand for 
wage labour in the rural districts, which is mainly satisfied by 
members of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes. 

Numerically, these agricultural wage earners are more important 
than urban wage earners ; but they present the Government with 
negligible problems, since they remain in rural areas and enjoy a 
ready alternative to wage employment. Indeed, the problem here 
is the unreliability of supply, which fluctuates from year to year 
according to conditions prevailing in the rainland districts and in 
markets for forest products. 


Social Policy: Housing 


The position of urban workers is very different. Over 80 per 
cent. of them represent a first generation in urban life ; they have 
to cope with an entirely new environment for which past experience 
and established institutions are of little help. They have to accept 
the insecurity of their new life and try to adapt themselves to 
continuously changing market conditions. 

The Government, realising its inability to prevent these changes 
in the life of a rapidly growing section of the population, had to 
frame a more positive social policy, to help and protect the new 
class of wage earners, and to control and minimise the various 
problems of urban life. 

The main task of tackling the broader problems of urbanisation 
was left to local government units. Town councils have been 
developed since the inter-war years and are now entrusted with all 
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important aspects of town life : town planning, provision of public 
utilities, low-cost housing and the provision of a number of social 
services. Town planning, which is carried on under the guidance 
of the Central Town Planning Board, has achieved remarkable 
success. In all towns industrial areas are isolated from residential 
ones, and the town councils exercise complete control over house 
and factory construction. Land, which is mostly government 
property, is disposed of on leasehold tenure. Hence, town councils 
are in a strong position to devise and encourage the construction 
of low-cost houses for members of the lower-income groups. Some 
councils go to the extent of contacting employers and encouraging 
them to grant housing loans to their employees. 

But the success of these councils in solving the housing problem 
was limited at the outset by the insufficiency of capital and short- 
age of building materials, which slowed down the rate of house 
building. At the same time the shift of population to urban districts 
grew rapidly, especially in the post-war period, and resulted in a 
sharp rise in rents, which called for the direct intervention of the 
central Government. The Government not only took steps to 
make building materials available and to provide housing loans to 
government officials but set up a National Housing Authority 
with the following objectives: (1) to carry out research into 
materials and methods for low-cost housing ; (2) to provide advice 
and assistance to individuals wishing to erect such houses for their 
own use ; (3) to construct low-cost building for government use ; 
and (4) to provide local government authorities with advice, 
guidance and assistance on all housing matters. 

As a first experiment the National Housing Authority con- 
structed 203 low-cost houses in Khartoum, and distributed them 
among members of low-income groups. To qualify for one of these 
houses the applicant must be married and have at least two children 
and his annual income must not exceed 144 Sudanese pounds. The 
applicant must also have lived in the vicinity for at least five years 
and should not be the owner of another house. On receiving the 
house, which costs about 300 Sudanese pounds, the applicant is 
required to put down 10 per cent. of its value and repay the balance, 
including 6 per cent. interest, in 15 years. Instalments should 
not exceed 20 per cent. of the applicant’s income, and those with 
lower incomes are therefore expected to increase their down 
payments. 

The first experiment was very successful and this encouraged 
the Housing Authority to plan in 1956 the construction of 232 
houses for the stevedore labour at Port Sudan. 

In addition to all these efforts by the central and local govern- 
ments to solve the housing problem, several private employers 
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have followed the Government’s example and constructed their own 
houses, which are let to employees at very low rents. 

Although much improvement is still needed in housing condi- 
tions and other aspects of town life in the Sudan, government 
policy has so far been successful in maintaining a healthy and 
comfortable life for the urban communities. But, having achieved 
this success, social policy had new problems to face, chiefly in the 
field of the labour movement and industrial relations. 


LABOUR QUESTIONS AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The origins of the Sudan labour movement go back to the 
inter-war years, with town labour grouping in the rapidly spreading 
“workers’ clubs” in the chief industrial towns. Although these 
clubs were merely for cultural and recreational purposes, according 
to Professor Fawzi “they gave impetus to the emergence of industrial 
labour as a self-conscious class ... and provided a meeting 
place and a platform for the more articulate artisans to express 
their hopes for workers’ organisations which would not be limited 
to social and cultural activities.” 1 It was, indeed, in one of these 
clubs that the first trade union in the Sudan was formed in 1946. 

The relaxation of wartime controls over prices and supplies of 
consumption goods and the sudden flaring up of nationalist feeling 
were among the several factors which accelerated the development 
of the labour movement. It was not long before the Government 
recognised the movement and subsequently introduced the neces- 
sary legislation to maintain the smooth development of trade 
unions and to preserve peaceful relations between the workers 
and their employers. In the period between 1948 and 1955 some 
nine ordinances were passed, dealing with all the important aspects 
of trade unionism and industrial relations. 


Trade Unions 


The right of any body of workers in a common trade to form a 
trade union and the right of the trade unions to amalgamate or 
affiliate with other unions is recognised by the Trade Union Ordin- 
ance, 1948, which closely follows similar legislation in British 
countries. But according to this ordinance trade unions are 
obliged to register within two months of their formation. Appli- 
cants have the right to appeal to the High Court against the decision 
of the Trade Union Registrar to refuse registration. 


1 Saad Ed Din Fawzi: The Labour Movement in the Sudan (London 
Oxford University Press, 1957), p. 34. 
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The right of the unions for collective action is guaranteed by 
the Regulation of Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1948, which goes to 
the extent of allowing general strikes as long as the aim is the 
furtherance of a trade dispute. The unions are also provided with 
immunities against legal consequences of collective action, such as 
charges of conspiracy or claims for damages by employers. Only 
unions of “employees of public services” are prevented from 
federating or affiliating with political organisations. Peaceful 
picketing during strikes is allowed, provided that it does not take 
the form of intimidation. 

As a result of this favourable attitude by the Government more 
than 120 unions were registered by 1950, with a total membership 
of over 150,000. In that year all unions affiliated with the Sudan 
Workers’ Trade Union Federation, which had received the de 
facto recognition of the Government. In 1957 the ordinance was 
amended to allow the registration of such federations. 

The Sudan Government being the largest employer in the 
country, government employees are organised in 65 unions, com- 
prising 73 per cent. of all trade union members. The rest, number- 
ing 47,000 workers in 1957, are organised in 73 unions. 

Although the labour movement in the Sudan is still in its 
infancy, it has succeeded in gaining substantial influence in a rela- 
tively short period. The continuous rise in prices and the earlier 
gains of the movement in establishing its rights, the revision of 
wages and the linking of wages to the cost-of-living index, helped 
to strengthen the solidarity of the movement. In its struggle to 
establish itself the movement exploited the strike weapon to an 
extreme extent. During 1947-48 alone, government departments 
lost 840,000 man-days, or an average of 42 days per worker, through 
strikes ; while in the period between 1947 and 1953 the annual 
average man-days lost by these departments was nearly 285,000. 
But later, especially after the achievement of the country’s political 
independence, a clear tendency towards moderation and a growing 
sense of responsibility were shown by the trade union leaders. 

This tendency towards moderation was further strengthened 
by the government policy of setting-up adequate machinery for 
settling trade disputes. Besides special negotiations the Commis- 
sioner of Labour can use three different methods of settling a 
dispute. First is conciliation, which is undertaken directly by the 
Labour Department as soon as a dispute is reported. If agreement 
is not reached within three weeks the Commissioner of Labour can 
refer the dispute to an arbitration tribunal with the consent of 
both parties. The tribunal is composed of an equal number of 
representatives for each party and an impartial chairman, or of a 
sole arbitrator. Since neither party is committed to accept the 
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decisions of the tribunal, as a last resort the Commissioner can set 
up a board of inquiry, which relies entirely upon the strength of 
public opinion in enforcing its findings. 


Wage Tribunals 


There is no statutory regulation of wages in the Sudan, chiefly 
because the Government is the largest employer of wage labour, 
and most of the other private employers are expected to follow its 
example in fixing their terms of employment. But a large section 
of the workers is nevertheless employed by small and medium-sized 
concerns. These workers lack adequate bargaining machinery to 
determine their terms of employment, and to protect their interest 
the Wage Tribunals Ordinance, 1952, empowers the Commissioner 
of Labour to set up wage tribunals to establish statutory minimum 
conditions in any of the occupations concerned. 

A wage tribunal is composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of each party and three independent members chosen by the 
Commissioner. On accepting the decisions of a tribunal, which 
are reached by a majority vote, the Commissioner seeks the consent 
of the Council of Ministers to give these decisions the power of law. 

This device has so far succeeded in establishing statutory 
minimum working conditions and terms of employment in a 
number of occupations employing a substantial proportion of urban 
workers. An example is provided by an order issued in April 1954, 
concerning domestic servants (hotels and catering). The order 
classified the workers into various categories and fixed minimum 
wages for each category. Their clothing allowances, travelling 
expenses, working hours, weekly rest and annual holidays, sick 
leave and gratuities were clearly fixed by the order according to 
the decisions of the wage tribunal. 


Working Conditions and Terms of Employment 


It is interesting to note that, although urban wage labour has 
been progressively expanding in the Sudan since the dawn of this 
century, a considerable time passed before labour legislation was 
enacted defining minimum working conditions and terms of employ- 
ment. Once again the explanation is provided by the fact that 
practically all urban wage labour had, for a long time, been em- 
ployed by one employer who had sufficient moral obligations to 
maintain a high standard of working conditions and terms of 
employment—namely the Sudan Government. But the need for 
such legislation was strongly felt in the post-war period as a result 
of the rapid growth of the private industrial sector and the 
development of the labour movement. 
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In 1948 and 1949 three ordinances were therefore passed 
defining minimum working conditions and terms of employment. 


Working Conditions. 

The Workshops and Factories Ordinance, which applies to all 
workplaces where more than five workers are employed, requires 
employers to take all measures for the safety, health and welfare 
of their employees. The registration of all factories is compulsory 
and their plans of sites must be approved by the Commissioner of 
Labour, who is empowered to prohibit the use of all or part of a 
factory or its machinery. The strict observance of these regulations 
is ensured by the regular inspection of factories and medical 
inspection of the employees. 


Terms of Employment. 


The Employers and Employed Persons Ordinance defines the 
normal working day as eight-and-a-half hours, with a rest interval 
of half an hour ; and for any extra time worked overtime rates must 
be paid. Any employee completing two years of regular service is 
entitled to 30 days of sick leave with full pay and another 30 days 
with half pay during each subsequent 24 months. An employee is 
also entitled to an annual holiday of 15 days after completing two 
years of regular service. 


Gratuity Payments. 


The same ordinance lays down conditions under which a worker 
is entitled after five years of regular service with one employer to 
receive a gratuity upon termination of his contract by the employer. 
For each year of the first 12 years completed the value of gratuity 
is assessed at the rate of half a month’s pay per year, and for any 
additional years at the rate of a full month’s pay per year. The 
maximum value for any worker is the equivalent of nine months’ 
wages. If an employee terminates his contract before completing 
15 years of service, he is not entitled to any part of his gratuity. He 
is entitled to half his gratuity if he terminates the contract after 
15 years, and to the full value after 20 years. 

A sufficient period of notice must be given by either party 
before terminating the employment contract, the period varying 
in length with the length of service and according to whether the 
contract is on a monthly, weekly or daily basis. 


Compensation for Accidents. 


The Workmens’ Compensation Ordinance regulates the com- 
pensation of workers for any injuries they may suffer while perform- 
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ing their work. If the accidents leads to the total and permanent 
disability of the worker, the compensation is the equivalent of 
42 months’ wages—with a maximum of 750 Sudanese pounds. For 
temporary disability the worker receives half his wages for the 
period during which he is unable to work ; and for partial per- 
manent disability he receives half the difference between his old 
and new wage. 


Wage Policy. 


Any statutory regulation of minimum wages was excluded from 
the post-war labour legislation because of the many difficulties 
involved in such legislation in a vast country like the Sudan, and 
because the trade unions and the wage tribunals were thought to be 
sufficient to maintain a high level of wages. 

In 1951 government wage policy was reviewed and modified in 
accordance with the findings of a special commission. All govern- 
ment workers are now divided into seven groups according to their 
skill and the responsibility requirements of their jobs. The wage 
rate for the lowest-paid group is determined by reasonable sub- 
sistence needs of an average family—with a maximum basic wage rate 
of 5.7 pounds per month. The wage rite then increases, according 
to skill and responsibility, to a maximum basic rate of 37.5 pounds 
per month. Female workers are usually paid four-fifths of this rate, 
but in a number of occupations, such as nursing, female workers are 
offered the full rate. 

To maintain the real value of wages a cost-of-living allowance 
is paid and is linked to the cost-of-living index. 

According to the Labour Department’s reports, private em- 
ployers tend to pay higher wages than the Government and gener- 
ally offer their employees more generous terms of employment. 
Working conditions are also maintained at a higher level than the 
statutory requirements. This helps to create a favourable atmos- 
phere for industrial relations and greatly reduces tension between 
employers and employees and between the Government and the 
labour movement. 


The Supply of Labour 


The shortage of labour has always been one of the most difficult 
obstacles to the economic development of the Sudan. Hence, it 
was natural that the earlier stages of government intervention in 
the field of labour problems were mainly concerned with the solu- 
tion of this problem. 

As early as 1904 a Central Labour Office was established in 
Khartoum, with branches in certain provinces, to tap available 
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labour supply and to promote the mobility of labour to points of 
demand. But these efforts were faced with a serious conflict be- 
tween recruiting sufficient labour for transport and public works 
from agricultural areas and the government policy of encouraging 
agricultural production. A further complication resulted from the 
unwillingness of the Government to import foreign labour, if only 
for the higher costs which that entailed. 

Local labour was not forthcoming in sufficient numbers and 
those who offered least resistance came from districts that were 
most suitable for agricultural expansion. 

The Government therefore concentrated its efforts in the least 
productive areas, especially among the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
tribes. These were encouraged by higher wages to accept wage 
labour. In addition the importation of foreign labour was allowed 
for the most urgent construction projects in the field of transport 
and public works. At the same time a form of rationing of labour 
was practised by restricting private employers from engaging labour 
without the authorities’ approval. 


Training. 


A more difficult problem was the lack of a sufficient supply 
of artisans and supervisory staff. In the earlier stages of develop- 
ment these were mainly recruited from foreign countries and, 
partly, from the armed forces. But it was realised that even if 
the country could afford to carry out development schemes by 
foreign labour, the cost of operating them, especially the transport 
system, would be prohibitive unless local labour was rapidly 
trained for the more skilled jobs. Starting in 1904, therefore, 
training workshops were established in all government factories, 
maintenance workshops and other technical departments. Also 
a number of departments established training schools where young 
boys, after completing their elementary or intermediate education, 
are admitted to receive adequate technical training. Several other 
technical schools are also run by the Ministry of Education and 
supply the Government and private concerns with technical and 
supervisory staff. 

These training workshops and the various technical schools 
were nearly sufficient for the country’s needs until the end of the 
Second World War. But in recent years the demand for skilled 
labour has by far outstripped the output of local resources and 
the shortage of technical staff has again become a bottleneck. 
An investigation carried out in 1957 by an International Labour 
Office expert op vocational training revealed that the most urgent 
needs of the Sudan are, at the present, for metal workers, plum bers 
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and diesel and automobile mechanics. To ease this problem it 
is planned to open a vocational training centre in 1958 with the 
help of instructors supplied by the International Labour Office 
in addition to Sudanese instructors. 


Employment Exchange 


The rapid increase in demand for industrial labour in a wider 
variety of occupations and the continuous inflow of labour into 
the chief industrial centres created some confusion in the labour 
market. This was further complicated by high labour turnover, 
especially in the semi-skilled anc unskilled occupations. While 
signs of unemployment were disturbing the authorities in certain 
districts, acute shortage was reported from others. This revealed 
the great need for the organisation of the labour market, the 
collection of information on the supply and demand in the country 
and the provision of such information to employers and the 
general public. 

The first step was taken by the Labour Department in 1955, 
when an employment exchange was opened in Khartoum for the 
registration of unemployed persons and their direction to points 
of demand. According to the Employment Exchange Ordinance, 
unemployed persons are not directly compelled to register, but 
employers are prohibited from employing any unregistered person, 
except for short periods. 

The experiment immediately proved very successful, as unem- 
ployed workers responded to the advantages offered by the 
exchange. This tempted the Labour Department to open a special 
section for the registration of female workers, which received 
sufficient response. While plans are now being prepared for the 
extension of this service to other industrial centres, the Labour 
Department relies on reports received from various districts in 
order to encourage unemployed workers to move to those which 
suffer most from labour shortages. 

An advisory board, appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs, 
helps the employment exchange to perform its functions and 
to follow a strictly impartial system of directing unemployed 
workers to vacant jobs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A great deal has been achieved in the social and economic 
development of the Sudan, but the country still remains highly 
underdeveloped. The rapid rate of population growth, one of 
the highest in the world, is keeping real income per head at a 
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very low level. Agricultural production is still far below the 
capacity of the present population and is extracted from a very 
small fraction of cultivable land in the country—estimated at 
5 per cent. Furthermore, the economy is unstable as a result of 
its dependence on a few agricultural crops and, in particular, 
cotton, which accounts for about 70 per cent. of the country’s 
total exports. 

Hence, the task of the new Republic is to accelerate the rate 
of economic development in order to catch up with a rapidly 
growing population and a continuously increasing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the present social and economic conditions. This 
task is rendered difficult by the shortage of capital and several 
other obstacles which revolve round the capital problem, for 
example the inadequacy of transport facilities and the shortage 
of skilled labour. Another problem is the inability of a young, 
democratically elected government to frame its social and eco- 
nomic policy on purely economic considerations. This was explained 
by the Minister of Finance, in his 1954 budget speech, when he 
warned the public against— 


... two dangers which threaten our forward progressive movement towards 
a fuller and better life for all. The first is the tendency to live beyond our 
income, and the second is the danger of slowing down long-term develop- 
ment by yielding now to demands for non-productive expenditure. 


Among these non-productive expenditures, in the present condi- 
tions of the Sudan, are included the expansion of education and 
health services, and the demand for higher wages and better housing 
conditions. 

It may not be difficult for the Government to persuade the 
independent producers in agriculture, trade and industry to accept 
a lower standard of social services by creating more favourable 
conditions for their economic activities. But the task of moderating 
the demands of a well organised and militant labour movement 
for better living conditions is by no means easy. The trade unions’ 
demand for higher wages is not based on considerations of labour 
productivity or on their social opportunity cost but rather on some 
preconceived standard of living. The large number of dependants 
supported by each worker in an extended family system renders 
the average wage rate demanded much higher than the marginal 
product of labour in the Sudan. 

The problem is rendered even more difficult by the fact that 
wage labour in the Sudan is mostly employed in rendering services, 
such as transport, trade and maintenance. The need to keep up 
a high degree of efficiency in these industries cannot be exaggerated. 
A substantial rise in wages of urban labour is therefore likely to 
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cause a very serious setback to the whole economy and slow down 
all development projects. 

The Government’s wage policy has, in the past, been based on 
a compromise between the two conflicting principles of productivity 
and subsistence requirements. But this compromise has never been 
accepted by the trade unions, even after the achievement of the 
country’s full independence. Whether this confirms the opinion of 
some critics of the Sudan labour movement—namely that it has 
been allowed to develop too fast and too far—is of little practical 
importance. The Government’s policy towards labour is still 
firmly based on the recognition of the rights and freedom of the 
movement. This attitude was confirmed by the above-mentioned 
amendment of the law in 1957 to allow the registration of trade 
union federations, the setting up of employment exchanges, and 
the establishment of the National Housing Authority. Several 
meetings have also been held in the last two years between the 
representatives of trade unions and those of the Government, and 
a number of disputes have been settled and many problems fully 
explained in this way. 

This is gradually helping to develop an atmosphere of co- 
operation and understanding between the Government and em- 
ployers on the one hand and labour on the other. When the present 
plans to extend employment exchanges, low-cost housing and 
training centres are completed, this hopeful atmosphere is expected 
to improve. These schemes, in addition to promoting the goodwill 
of labour, are of vital necessity to the country’s development 
projects. 

Industrial peace can be further improved by some modification 
in the method of settling trade disputes. The present system is 
criticised for laying too much emphasis on the statutory machinery 
of conciliation, arbitration and boards of inquiry.' There is a need 
for permanent joint negotiation machinery as the existing ad hoc 
system of negotiation is inadequate. A revival of the works 
committees scheme, which was shelved during the industrial and 
political unrest of 1946 ?, should also contribute to industrial peace 
by illuminating individual grievances at the workshop level. 

In the sphere of social security the existing legislation is limited 
to compensation and gratuity payments. In addition, there is the 
policy of encouraging and helping members of low-income groups 
to purchase their own houses, and to provide them with free edu- 
cation and health services. There is a strong desire to extend the 
social services and to widen the scope of the social security meas- 








1 Saad Ed Din Fawzi: The Labour Movement in the Sudan, op. cit., p. 153. 
2 Ibid., p. 158. 
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ures. But the scarcity of resources and the urgency of the eco- 
nomic development projects greatly limit the Government’s ability 
to adopt any ambitious social insurance system. It is true that the 
institution of the “extended family”, providing a traditional 
system of social security, is very strong in the Sudan and is expected 
to remain so for some time. But its gradual decline with further 
economic development is inevitable and should eventually be 
compensated for by progressively extending social security 
measures. 








The Place of Industrial Medicine 
in Uganda 


by 
Dr. B. E. C. Hopwoop 
Senior Medical Officer, Labour Department, Government of Uganda 


Although measures for the protection of workers against the 
health risks inherent in their employment or arising indirectly from 
it essentially involve a host of technical problems, it should not be 
forgotten that social factors, too, play an important part. In Uganda, 
as will be seen from the following article, the usual occupational 
health hazards—and these are many, in spite of the low level of paid 
employment and the small extent of industry—are aggravated by the 
difficulty of inculcating safe practices in a largely illiterate labour 
force with a high rate of turnover and the competing demands of 
industrial expansion on limited capital resources. The valuable 
work being done in Uganda in the face of these obstacles shows that 
occupational health services have an important preventive function 
to fulfil even in the less industrialised regions of the world. 


T may well be wondered how it is that industrial medicine can 
have any place in Uganda, a country in Central Africa which 
is commonly regarded as undeveloped or at the least under- 
developed, particularly from the industrial point of view. At the 
outset, therefore, it seems necessary to be clear as to the use of 
the term industrial medicine. This is particularly important as the 
function of this branch of medicine is performed differently in 
various parts of the world. 

Industrial medicine is an integral part of the art and science of 
medicine. The basic principles with which it is concerned do not 
vary although the way in which they are applied must be adapted 
to the needs of different social and industrial circumstances. Its 
influence and scope cannot be strictly confined to the activity of 
the worker during his working hours alone or to the environment 
of the workplace ; it should be regarded, rather, as the application 
of medicine to the maintenance of the health and well-being of the 
worker for the purpose of making a positive contribution to the 
industrial life and development of a country. 
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Uganda still remains primarily a peasant country, but in recent 
years greater emphasis has been placed upon the growing of cotton 
and coffee together with other cash crops. It is on agricultural 
products that the country’s economic life chiefly depends, and this 
must be so for some considerable time to come. Industry, as 
usually understood, is very much in its infancy. Indeed the great 
majority of the people still depend on the land as they have done 
for generations, and as late as 1957 it was estimated that only 
310,000 Africans were engaged in working for others. This represents 
about 5 per cent. only of the total population (estimated at 5,593,000 
in 1956), but it shows that a wage-earning population has begun 
to emerge in Uganda. 

The aim of this article is to discuss the problems which come 
within the conception of industrial medicine as outlined above. 
For this purpose the social background of those involved in the 
industrial life of the country needs explanation. This must include a 
discussion of the source of labour, the reasons why the people go 
to work and the occupations in which they are engaged, followed 
by a summary of the health problems with which the working 
population is confronted both from causes incidental to employ- 
ment and from those arising directly out of it. Finally, the special 
problems which arise from the factors mentioned above will be dis- 
cussed in relation to the application of industrial medicine to the 
particular needs of Uganda. 


SOURCE OF LABOUR AND MIGRATION 


Uganda's source of labour is primarily within its own boun- 
daries, but a high proportion comes from neighbouring territories. 
Even within Uganda itself “going to work” frequently involves 
migration to the fertile areas for work in plantations or to the 
industrial areas of the larger towns. This migration is important 
because in Uganda the population, which is 99.98 per cent. African, 
is made up of 13 main tribes. Consequently migration, even 
within Uganda itself, may involve changes not only environmental 
but also social in character. The migrant worker from neighbouring 
territories has been for some time an essential participant in the 
agricultural and industrial development of the country, particularly 
in unskilled occupations. The principal sources of this labour are 
Ruanda-Urundi in the south-west, the Belgian Congo and the 
Sudan in the north-west and Kenya in the east. Migration in search 
of employment, whether from inside or outside Uganda, is not, in 
terms of distance, very great. The furthest sources of labour are 
between 400 and 500 miles from the main employment areas and, 
within Uganda, more usually in the region of 200 miles. Never- 
theless, many forms of employment involve a change of tribal area. 
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MOTIVATION 


The unskilled or semi-skilled group is composed largely of those 
with no schooling and a peasant background. The members of 
this group are usually looking for employment because their 
land is unable, either temporarily or permanently, to provide the 
things that are needed. It is seldon: that such people are forced 
to work for subsistence, except in the most highly populated areas 
or unless a period of drought has caused this to be necessary; even 
in the latter case co-operative methods of storage and the use of 
famine crops have tended to mitigate the effects of drought. 

Much more usually the peasant seeks employment because he 
needs money beyond the resources of his land. In effect, he becomes 
a “target worker”. He will work to achieve his target but when 
this has been done he will return to his peasant occupation until 
another target presents itself. The most usual objectives of this 
target work are a bicycle, a corrugated iron roof for the house, a 
wireless set, the price of a bride, poll taxes or things of this nature. 
None of them involves working for very long periods and they are 
all relatively easy to achieve, particularly because there is ample 
opportunity for employment. Recently the total period of work 
has tended to increase as the peasants’ interests and needs begin 
to widen. Apart from these economic factors, a man needing work 
will frequently ignore local opportunities not only because they 
are less common but because he has an innate curiosity, particularly 
concerning the larger towns. The economic factors are most potent 
in the highly populated areas, but even amongst the migrants from 
Ruanda-Urundi, where these factors are dominant, migration to 
the lake areas of Uganda has become almost in the nature of a 
pilgrimage and to have made the journey and worked in Uganda 
has important social consequences. 

The majority of people in the unskilled and semi-skilled group 
then work for relatively short periods. Some of them, of course, 
become permanent workers or at least make repeated excursions 
in search of employment. As the population densities increase the 
numbers of permanent workers in this group will also grow. 

The motivation of those seeking unskilled or semi-skilled 
employment is reasonably clear : so it is also with those who have 
attained university education. The members of this group require 
a higher standard of living and they enter the professions and 
similar occupations and will become the leaders of the Uganda of 
the future. The intermediate group, those with a reasonable 
amount of schooling or technical knowledge, seek work for reasons 
which are complicated and not always apparent. Most of these 
people still have an interest in the land; but in many cases their 
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needs, which have been greatly influenced by their schooling, are 
insufficiently met. They are particularly aware of the need for 
educating their children and in the case of a large family this alone 
may entail working for many years. They also attach considerable 
prestige to clerical and similar occupations. Or again, the members 
of this group recognise an obligation to their parents and elder 
relatives and work is often necessary so that this can be fulfilled. 
The group tends to be reasonably static, but nevertheless the 
working life is usually shorter than it is in western countries. A 
comparatively low retiring age of 45 to 50 years of age is quite 
general, for in most cases there is land which can still be depended 
upon. 


OCCUPATIONS 


It has already been made clear that Uganda is a peasant country 
and that a great deal of its wealth derives from peasant agriculture. 
Apart from this, agriculture on an organised basis is the greatest 
single field of employment. The fertility of Uganda makes it 
possible to raise a variety of important plantation crops, most 
important of which are coffee, sugar, tea, rubber and sisal. Although 
the amount of land taken up by plantations is proportionately 
very small, nearly 50,000 people are employed, some at all levels 
of skill but most in carrying out unskilled tasks very similar to those 
the peasant is accustomed to do on his own account. Similarly 
forestry and fishing present tasks with which the peasant is 
familiar. 

Mining and quarrying have been carried on in Uganda for many 
years, but the fluctuating prices of minerals coupled with the high 
costs of production and transport have retarded the expansion of 
this industry. The numbers employed are small and have varied 
between 5,000 and 7,000 over the last ten years, but one relatively 
large copper mine has recently become firmly established. The 
job of the miner requires considerable adaptation on the part of 
the worker, especially the underground worker. 

In addition to these occupations directly concerned with the 
natural products of the country, factory employment is supplied 
by industries concerned with the processing of these products. 
Although cotton is not grown on a large scale it is processed in 
Uganda in cotton ginneries where the seed is removed and the lint 
baled for export. This work, however, is seasonal and usually does 
not last much more than six months in a year. Cotton seed from 
the ginneries is also manufactured into oil and soap. Tobacco, the 
other crop primarily grown by the peasants, is cured and eventually 
manufactured into cigarettes, all within Uganda. There are 
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factories for coffee curing, tea processing and sugar refining. Sisal 
and rubber are also processed, although on a much smaller scale, 
anc. there are a large number of sawmills producing timber. 

All these industries have been established for some time in 
Uganda and they are all connected with the products of the land. 
In 1954, however, the Owen Falls Dam was completed and a new 
source of power was available. Although hydro-electricity might 
also be regarded as a natural product, and an exportable one, what 
is more important is that this source of power has stimulated 
industrial development. A copper smelter has been set up ; a textile 
factory producing finished cotton piece-goods from Uganda’s own 
cotton, and a cement factory making use of the local limestone 
deposits have been established ; and asbestos cement products 
have also recently been manufactured locally. The potential of 
this source of power has not been exhausted by any means and it 
is likely that in the future further industries will appear. 

The occupations available in these new industries require all 
gradations of skill. Technical schools and apprenticeship schemes 
have been organised to provide the necessary training and a new 
class of skilled artisans has consequently begun to emerge. 

In addition to the industrial development arising directly from 
the natural resources of the country, the growing demand for 
sophisticated articles over the past twenty years or so has given 
rise to a multitude of secondary industries, particularly in the larger 
towns. Foundries using scrap metal, small metal presses, enamelling 
and chromium-plating works are all to be found. Transport repair 
services for cars, railways, aircraft and bicycles, as well as the 
transport services themselves, all flourish. There are a number of 
factories for tyre retreading. Food factories producing biscuits, 
sweets, jaggery ; bakeries, dairies, and soft drink factories are all 
operating in most of the larger towns. There are two fair-sized 
breweries in the country. Hide and skin curing, brick and tile 
manufacture as well as shoe-making, tailoring, furniture-making, 
printing and bookbinding make up a typical picture of the industrial 
areas which are growing in the towns. 

In the towns, too, are the usual forms of employment in shops 
and offices, in domestic work and in the sanitary services of the 
urban areas. 

It will be seen from this that there has been a considerable 
amount of development and most of it has taken place in the last 
twenty or thirty years. To achieve this there has been a remarkable 
degree of construction and, indeed, construction continues to re- 
present one of the major industries in the country. This includes 
the building of roads, bridges, railways and dams, as well as housing, 
hospitals, offices, churches, shops and factories. 
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All this shows that the occupations carried on in Uganda are 
extremely varied although industrial development is, as yet, only 
on a small scale. 


THE HEALTH OF THE WORKER 


The health of the worker may be endangered by at least three 
types of causative factors. The first two are incidental to employ- 
ment and arise first from the migratory movement itself and then 
from the environmental and social changes to which the worker 
is subjected. It is not intended to discuss here the problems which 
face the worker in the town, as this more properly belongs to the 
allied subject of urbanisation. The third type of factor is directly 
concerned with employment, namely the effects of the environ- 
mental conditions of the workplace and specific hazards. 


Migration 


It has already been explained that a large proportion of the 
working population are migrants, either from within Uganda or 
from the neighbouring territories. The health problems involved 
here are twofold. First, the migrant may be responsible for introdu- 
cing epidemic or communicable disease into new areas. Smallpox, 
plague, sleeping sickness, tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
poliomyelitis, and relapsing fever are some examples of serious 
forms of communicable disease which may be transmitted by the 
migrant group. Secondly, there is a need to ensure that the migrant 
is fit for the work he is to undertake. 

These health problems are aggravated by the fact that the 
frontiers of Uganda are open without restriction to all Africans 
living in neighbouring territories. In consequence only those who 
pass through the recruiting agencies are subject to medical examina- 
tion. It is only fair to point out that control of the frontier is 
economically and physically impracticable. 


Environmental and Social Changes 


It is principally the migrant workers who suffer the effects 
of environmental and social changes. The majority of these 
workers are employed upon unskilled or semi-skilled tasks on 
plantations and in the ancillary manufacturing processes associated 
with them. For the most part they live communal lives outside 
the urban areas, and their health problems arise from the incidents 
of communal living itself, from the change in feeding habits and 
the changing endemic pattern of disease. 
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Often for the first time in his life the worker finds himself 
living a communal life, frequently sharing a room with three 
other workers in a housing area where there may be hundreds 
of people living together. A small proportion may have brought 
their wives with them, but so far this is the exception. This life 
is quite unfamiliar to the migrant and his everyday habits become 
changed. It may well be that he is unaccustomed to use a latrine ; 
unless he is properly instructed in the basic rules of personal 
hygiene the camp in which he lives, whilst it may in the first 
place be structurally good, becomes a menace to health if the 
sanitary provisions are ignored. Under these circumstances 
diseases such as enteric fever, helminthic disease and the dysenteries 
are apt to flourish. 

The provision of food to large numbers in the field is a real 
problem. Most workers are provided with a dry food ration which 
they have to prepare and cook for themselves, and it is probably 
in this respect that separation from the family in most often felt. 
It is not possible to provide a wide variety of foods and the worker 
may have to adapt himself to an unfamiliar diet. Sometimes 
food is cooked on a group basis, one man doing the job for a 
number of his friends ; the newcomer may therefore be at a dis- 
advantage until he becomes included in a group. But in practice 
malnutrition is met with only in exceptional circumstances. 

One of the most serious consequences of a change of environ- 
ment is the variation of the endemic pattern of disease. Whilst 
most so-called tropical diseases occur throughout the parts of 
Africa from which all the workers in Uganda come the incidence 
is not the same and, in addition, there may be changes in the 
species of infecting organisms. Consequently the migrant may 
find himself faced with such diseases as bilharzia or onchocerciasis 
for the first time and many migrants come from areas where 
malaria is rare or where the type of malarial infection is different. 
The migrant is apt to fall very rapidly a victim of such diseases, 
particularly malaria because he has acquired no natural immunity. 
Not only may he become more easily infected but the consequences 
of the disease are frequently much more serious. 


Working Environment 


Health hazards inherent in the working environment affect 
the whole working population, whether they are migrants or not 
and wherever they work. As far as agriculture is concerned, 
there are clearly no material changes of environment other than 
those due to migration which have already been discussed. On the 
other hand work in mines and factories raises a number of problems. 
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The numbers employed in mining are small and those subjected 
to the environmental changes consequent upon working under- 
ground are smaller still. With the exception of the newly estab- 
lished copper mine, ventilation conditions in the small mines are 
usually poor. Quite apart from the specific hazards arising from 
dust, which will be discussed later, there is always the possibility 
of increased risks of respiratory disease in these circumstances. 
Environmental conditions in factories vary enormously. There 
are premises which are totally unsuitable for their purpose and 
others which embody most of the modern principles of factory 
design. It is unfortunate that even in some of the best factories 
thin-skinned buildings are often preferred for reasons of economy, 
even though climatic conditions would seem to demand insulation. 
This policy is sometimes justified on the grounds that Africans 
withstand heat and humidity better than other people ; but this 
is untrue. In Uganda, as in many other countries, less attention 
is paid to the health conditions of the workplace than to those 
of the home. This is particularly unfortunate since the workman 
in Uganda, unlike his counterpart in most other parts of the 
world, spends nearly as much time at work as he does in his home 
since climatic conditions allow him to spend much of his leisure 
time out-of-doors. 


Specific Hazards 


A surprising number of specific occupational health hazards 
demand consideration in Uganda in spite of the fact that there 
is little industry and that in any country industrial disease as such 
does not figure very largely in the morbidity pattern. There is 
nothing unusual about these hazards and they will be familiar 
to anyone with a knowledge of industry. Accordingly, it is 
proposed to mention them only briefly under a series of appropriate 
headings. 


Metals. 


Lead poisoning was one of the first industrial diseases to receive 
attention in Europe but so far no case has ever been reported in 
Uganda. It may occur from exposure to inorganic lead compounds 
and also to organic compounds, particularly tetra-ethyl lead. The 
repairing of electric accumulators, and the printing trade are two 
instances where a risk of poisoning exists in Uganda. A careful 
watch has also to be kept to prevent the use of paints containing 
high proportions of lead compounds, which may be manufactured 
anywhere in the world. From time to time small lead deposits are 
worked and there is a danger that the ores may be milled or even 
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smelted in small quantities. Since tetra-ethyl lead is added to 
petrol, cleaners of petrol tanks and pits are also exposed to this risk. 

Mercury poisoning from compounds used as seed dressings 
might occur. 

Arsenic is met with in the form of dust and fume ; it may also 
be found in solution. In the form of dust it is used as an insecticide 
and for the treatment of hides and skins. It may occur from time 
to time as an impurity in copper ore and may be an ingredient of 
fumes from the copper furnace. In solution it is to be found in 
cattle dips and as an insecticide. 

Beryl, the ore of the new metal beryllium, is mined in Uganda 
but gives rise to no problems at present as it is exported without 
being processed in any way. On the other hand disposal of flu- 
orescent tubes containing beryllium compounds by refuse workers 
has occasionally caused concern in the past. 

The salts of chromium are used for the treatment of timber 
against termites and the risk of dermatitis and effects upon mucous 
membranes has therefore to be considered. Chromium plating is 
done occasionally on a small scale and was once found being carried 
on in a dilapidated bathtub in an attic. 


Dangerous Gases. 


Carbon monoxide occurs in many processes in industry where 
internal-combustion engines are used and from fires and furnaces. 
It may occur in copper smelting, but sulphur dioxide from the 
sulphide ores is the principal gaseous hazard in this process. Mine 
gases are, fortunately, not often met with in the mineral mines of 

Jganda, although there is sometimes a risk following blasting 
operations. 

Liquid chlorine is used in the increasing number of modern 
water purification plants and the accidental escape of chlorine is 
always a danger. Ammonia gas is used in refrigeration plants and 
accidental escapes also give rise to a hazard. 

Finally, the natural phosphate deposits in Uganda contain 
quite a high proportion of fluorides. If the phosphates are 
processed there may well be escapes of sodium fluoride with a 
consequent risk of fluorosis. 


Toxic Chemicals. 


The use of benzene as a solvent occasionally occurs—in spite 
of the fact that its dangers are well known—in the rubber tyre 
retreading factories. Occasionally, also, it may be used as a solvent 
for paints or varnishes. Methyl bromide is found sometimes in 
refrigerators and fire extinguishers, but the main risk to workers 
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in Uganda occurs from its use as a fumigant. In unskilled hands 
fumigation with this substance is highly dangerous and this has 
resulted in its use being mostly discontinued. Paint spraying 
involves the use of cellulose which, provided safe solvents are used, 
is non-toxic to man but is, on the other hand, a highly inflammable 
substance. 

Trichlorethylene is used as a degreaser of metals and for dry- 
cleaning purposes ; its toxic properties are not always fully appre- 
ciated. Carbon bisulphide is used as a fumigant for tobacco leaf 
but not usually as a solvent. 

But the most important use of toxic chemicals in Uganda is 
undoubtedly in the form of pesticides. There are two important 
fields in which they may become a danger to those using them, 
namely in agriculture and in public health. It is usual to classify 
these chemicals by degrees of toxicity and in three classes. In the 
first class there are those which can be regarded as safe provided 
their use is not abused and the third class includes the frankly 
dangerous chemicals. The second class contains those which are 
dangerous when used in high concentrations and those about 
which no one is yet sure whether they are dangerous or not. 

These chemicals are the products of a rapidly expanding field 
of research and have only comparatively recently caused concern 
anywhere in the world. 

Their use is not yet widespread in Uganda but it is obvious 
that a country which depends largely upon agriculture and which 
also has a large insect population will eventually make considerable 
use of chemicals of this sort. Already research is being carried out 
with some substances in the dangerous group including the organo- 
phosphorous compounds and mention has already been made of 
the use of methyl bromide and mercurial compounds. 

In the nature of things the most lethal compounds are often 
also the most useful for their designed purpose. The risks of these 
compounds are enhanced by the high temperatures and humidity 
which occur in Uganda, since under these conditions absorption 
through the skin is much increased. In addition the ortho-cresol 
derivatives, also potent insecticides, cause the body heat mechanism 
to be deranged and treatment involves reducing body temperature 
as effectively as possible, obviously a difficult matter in hot climates. 
The proper use of some of the dangerous pesticides requires not 
only an appreciation of the dangers involved but constant vigilance 
and sometimes the wearing of protective clothing throughout the 
period of exposure. The risks that an unskilled and uneducated 
labourer, knowing only his vernacular language and working in 
hot conditions, would run can well be imagined. It is patently 
necessary that the use of such chemicals must be limited to those 
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with experience and knowledge of the hazards. At present this 
means limiting their use to research and other organisations which 
are competent to protect their workers. 

The application of the dangerous group of pesticides is chiefly 
for agricultural purposes. In public health for many years it has 
been the custom to rely on those which are regarded as safe in 
normal circumstances as, for example, D.D.T. and BHC (Gamme- 
xane). The use of the Diels-Alder group of compounds has increased 
considerably in the last few years and these compounds are placed 
in the intermediate group, since there is generally reckoned to be 
no danger provided they are used in the recommended dilutions. 
Even so, poisoning may occur after constant exposure in confined 
spaces and high concentrations should be avoided. There is no 
doubt that with reasonable care and proper use these compounds 
are safe, but in exceptional circumstances they may be dangerous. 

It is in practice the pesticides in the intermediate group which 
may present the greatest problem. Usually the chemicals in this 
group are ultimately found to be safe and are reclassified ac- 
cordingly. Nevertheless, there is always the possibility that new 
chemicals will turn out to be more dangerous than expected, 
particularly in countries such as Uganda, where the climate is hot 
and the people inexperienced. 


Mineral Dusts. 


Dust containing free silica is universally regarded as one of the 
greatest menaces to the health of the workers. In many of the 
mines in Uganda and in some of the quarries silica dust is to be 
found in varying concentrations. It is fortunate that a good deal 
of exposure to such dust takes place in the open air, for this in 
itself renders exposure less serious though it does not render it 
safe. The dust counts that have been carried out in mines have 
shown that the wet drilling methods which have been used since 
1943 have kept dust to satisfactory levels compared with standards 
in other parts of the world. On the other hand the poor standards 
of ventilation in some of the small underground mines probably 
offset some of this advantage. However this may be, machine 
drilling is used in most mining and quarrying operations and in 
spite of wet drilling methods dust of the critical particle size and 
condition will be present, giving rise to the basic requirements for 
the occurrence of silicosis. 

In a country where small industries are cropping up almost 
overnight a constant watch has to be maintained for other pro- 
cesses which might involve exposure to silica dust. Such occupa- 
tions as sandblasting in small foundries, the packing of scouring 
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powders and the use of sandstone grinding wheels are all examples 
of possible sources of risk. 

Asbestos dust occurs in the initial dry process of asbestos 
cement manufacturing, which has recently been started in Uganda. 
In view of the fact that asbestosis has been reported after quite 
short periods of exposure to this dust, it was deemed necessary 
that it should be removed, and the risks have been very greatly 
reduced, if not entirely eliminated, by the installation of mechanical 
ventilation at critical points in the process. It is therefore most 
unlikely that asbestosis will occur in this factory, but the increased 
use of asbestos products means that there may be risks in building 
operations where they are cut or ground to size. 

The cement industry always produces a great deal of dust even 
under the best conditions and the industry in Uganda is no excep- 
tion. Cement dust is regarded as offensive rather than dangerous, 
but there is a risk of dermatitis in addition to the effect of the 
dust upon the nose and throat and the danger of damage to the 
eyes. Recently the suspicion has been raised that cement dust 
might be capable of causing disease of the lung. 


Vegetable Dusts. 


Cotton dust occurs in ginneries, particularly in the opening 
process, and in the manufacture of cotton seed oil. The delinting 
process is often very dusty and there is dust in the textile factory. 
In the Lancashire cotton trade byssinosis or “Monday Fever” is 
a well-known disease due to work in certain cotton processes which 
are notoriously dusty. The precise aetiology of the disease is not 
yet established, but it has been suggested that it may be due to 
cotton dust of a critical size, or the “ muck ” which contaminates 
the cotton or possibly to the development of certain bacteria while 
the cotton is kept baled. Clearly, if the first two causes are correct, 
there is a possibility that byssinosis might occur in the cotton 
industry in Uganda. Fortunately, for economic reasons there have 
been determined attempts to reduce the amount of dust in the 
ginneries. The effect of cotton dust on the workers in Uganda 
warrants investigation for its own sake, but it might well be 
of value towards establishing the cause of byssinosis elsewhere 
also. 

Mill fever is also a disease which occurs in factories every- 
where ; it is not specific to cotton dust and is perhaps likely to 
occur in any dirty or dusty atmopshere in a badly designed factory. 
Sisal dust arises in the carding and brushing process and is undoubt- 
edly offensive. Whether this dust produces disease of the lung is 
uncertain but so far it is regarded as relatively harmless. Bagasse, 
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a by-product of the sugar industry used for the manufacture of 
fibre board, gives rise to the risk of bagassosis. At the moment, 
however, it is not used in Uganda and the risk of bagassosis is there- 
fore no more than a potential one. 

The innocuous dusts include coffee, tea and tobacco. Of these 
three tobacco has come under suspicion, but it has not been estab- 
lished that it is the cause of any specific disease. Nevertheless 
there is always a remote possibility that these vegetable dusts may 
become contaminated with soil containing free silica and thus give 
rise to lung fibrosis. 

New information about the toxicity of dusts of all kinds is 
constantly coming to light and those which in the past have been 
regarded as innocuous or relatively so are sometimes found to have 
toxic properties. As far as the harmless dusts are concerned, their 
present reputation may not survive when countries where these 
dusts are common develop full-scale occupational health services. 
For the present the offensive character of high concentrations of 
harmless dust alone requires attention. 


Infections. 


Two occupational diseases must be mentioned under the head 
of infections, namely anthrax and ankylostomiasis, or hookworm. 
The latter is so universal a disease in Uganda that it is not proper 
to regard it as industrial in origin in the same way as it is in the 
mines of countries with temperate climates. Nevertheless hook- 
worm disease is no whit the less dangerous or significant. Anthrax 
has occurred amongst those working with hides and skins and 
amongst cattle herdsmen and slaughtermen. In view of the likeli- 
hood of a high proportion of infected skins and the lack of precau- 
tions taken by those engaged in working with them, it is surprising 
that more cases do not occur. This may be due to the poor invasive 
power of the organism ; no other explanation seems tenable. 


Radiation Hazards. 


Uganda is fortunate that so far the only radiation hazards are 
those concerned with the rather commonplace X-rays. Practically 
all X-rays are under the supervision of medical men so it might be 
expected that there would be a high standard of care maintained. 
This is unfortunately not always the case as, in this sphere like so 
many others in industrial medicine, familiarity has bred a good 
deal of contempt. In the future it is expected that new hazards 
will arise from the use of radioactive isotopes and possibly even 
the tracing of insects by marking with radioactive material. 
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Accidents. 


Far more lost time, ill health and incapacity result from acci- 
dents than from industrial disease ; this is true of Uganda as it is 
of any other country, no matter how industrially developed it has 
become. Proportionately industrial disease hardly deserves a 
mention among the ills to which man is subject, but accidents in 
industry figure very largely indeed in the lists. 

Minor injuries are legion and occur in all occupations. The 
causes of accident are similar anywhere in the world. But unfamili- 
arity and ignorance of the dangers of machinery is a more than 
usually important factor in Uganda. The peasant who finds himself 
in charge of machinery in a textile factory or tending a furnace in 
a copper smelter has moved a very long way, psychologically if in 
no other respect. Language difficulties make the employer’s task 
of instructing labour in the hazards of the work more than usually 
important ; so often instructions are misunderstood and accidents 
result. 

One complication of minor injury in agricultural employment 
requires special mention. Minor injuries are common and more 
often involve the legs than any other part of the body. It is very 
noticeable that the incidence of tropical ulcer among agricultural 
workers is higher than in any other group. The aetiology of this 
condition has given rise to a good deal of speculation. It is, how- 
ever, more or less agreed that minor abrasions of the lower part 
of the legs, which through lack of attention become septic, are 
potent factors in the development of tropical ulcer. The fact that 
in Uganda there is a high incidence among agricultural workers 
supports this argument. It should be remembered that the agri- 
cultural worker usually works with bare feet and legs and in quite 
a short time his legs, at least up to the knees, are dirty. If he cuts 
himself at the beginning of the day’s work, not only will he be 
unlikely to attend to the cut, but he will also go unwashed at least 
until the end of the working period. Water is not readily available 
except in the housing areas and around the factory establishment. 
In consequence the worker has no opportunity to wash until he 
returns from his work. It must be said, of course, that the work 
in itself entails remaining dirty throughout the work period. First 
aid is provided but it is only available at the section headquarters, 
which is often remote from the place of work. This is unfortunate 
but it is not yet practicable to provide foremen with first-aid 
equipment as they have not got the necessary knowledge of how 
to use it. Ignorance plays its part in the incidence of tropical 
ulcer, because, although first aid may be delayed and washing may 
not be immediately possible, if these small abrasions received 
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proper attention at the end of the day’s work the development of 
tropical ulcer might well be avoided. Many employers do impress 
upon their workpeople the need to pay attention to minor injuries 
as soon as possible and a good deal of progress has been achieved 
in this respect. 

The above remarks about tropical ulcer demonstrate the great 
importance of quick and efficient first-aid attention for all forms 
of injury. Whilst it is easy to ensure that first-aid equipment and 
materials are available, it is much less easy to see that the principles 
of first aid are properly applied. Such organisations as the Red 
Cross and the St. John Ambulance Association are very active in 
this field and slowly the number of men trained in first aid is 
increasing. 


Not all the hazards with which the worker is confronted in 
Uganda have been mentioned above but the account that has been 
given will suffice to show the tremendous variety that exists even 
in a country where industry occupies only a small number of 
workers. It now remains to discuss how the impact of these hazards 
is prevented from harming the workers, what practical problems 
arise in this respect and what has to be planned for the future. 


PROTECTION OF THE WORKING POPULATION 


The special health needs of employed persons have been recog- 
nised for some considerable time and statutory provision has been 
made for the protection of their health both against risks incidental 
to their employment and against occupational risks. 


Risks Incidental to Employment 


As regards the care and welfare of recruited labour, the law 
stipulates that transport, food and medical care must be provided 
on the migratory journey. Medical examinations to ensure that the 
recruit is free from infectious disease and is fit for the work he is 
to undertake must be carried out by recruiting organisations. The 
recruit must be repatriated not only at the end of his term of 
contract but also if he is rejected as unfit or falls sick during the 
course of the contract. Provision is made for the inoculation of 
recruits against disease. 

The law in these matters is comprehensive and since it is gen- 
erally regarded as being wholly justifiable by employers and recruit- 
ing agencies enforcement is easy and the law is seldom violated. 
Unfortunately the law can make provision only for migrants who 
are formally recruited and since the majority prefer to make their 
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own arrangements for the journey and to find work on their own 
account many do not benefit from it. 

The law also provides for the protection of the recruited worker 
at his place of employment. In certain cases the employer is 
required to provide housing according to minimum standards 
calculated to provide healthy conditions and to maintain his 
housing estates in a hygienic manner ; he is required to provide 
medical care for all his workpeople and also for the families of those 
who live upon his premises. In certain circumstances the employer 
may be obliged to provide dispensaries or hospitals staffed with 
medical personnel, including doctors. A minimum food scale is 
laid down for recruited labour. 

Again most employers recognise the necessity for these legal 
provisions. But in spite of them the health experience of the 
workpeople is sometimes worse in some respects than that of the 
general population. Perhaps the best illustration of this is provided 
by the case of malaria, to which workers from areas where it is 
infrequent or seasonal rapidly fall prey, the fatality rate from this 
disease also being much higher than among local workers. 

It might seem that the employer is to blame, through lack of 
resolution or interest, for the continued incidence of malaria, and 
it may be as well in this connection to discuss briefly the attitude 
of the average employer in Uganda, not only towards the preven- 
tion of malaria but also towards public health and preventive 
measures generally. Employers in Uganda, as elsewhere, are 
primarily business men, but at the same time many of them 
fully appreciate their function as the spearhead oi the economic 
development. 

As far as health measures are concerned, then, the employer 
is always prepared to introduce them provided they show a profit 
directly or indirectly, and few such measures, when properly 
applied, fail to do so if they are fundamentally sound. On the 
other hand most of them require an understanding of the trans- 
mission of disease on the part of the workers and, since labour 
turnover is high, a constant educational effort is required. In 
addition the situation of many plantations as islands of organised 
cultivation in a sea of peasant-occupied country makes effective 
control of insects nugatory. In the face of all this the good employer 
does what he can; he carries out mosquito control ; he provides 
housing to a much higher standard than most of his employees are 
accustomed to; he sprays the houses with insecticide ; he offers 
prophylactic drugs and does his best to see that the workers take 
them. The effect of all this varies with the efficiency of these 
measures, the co-operation of the workpeople, the degree of ende- 
micity of malaria in the area and the amount of adjacent habitation. 
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The results are frequently disappointing and it is sometimes difficult 
to persuade an employer that he is not wasting his money. It is 
not surprising therefore that some will merely employ sufficient 
men to allow for a high percentage of absence, either from sickness 
or other cause, and regard it as necessary additional expenditure, 
instead of spending the money on health measures. 


Risks Inherent in Employment 


It will be appreciated from the foregoing that the health of work- 
ing people in Uganda is menaced far more by the factors incidental 
to employment than by those directly concerned with working 
conditions. As the general level of public health improves this 
state of affairs might be reversed unless care is taken to see that 
from the beginning industry is prevented from introducing new 
hazards into the lives of the people. Industrial medicine is almost 
entirely preventive in character and even one case of disease from 
an industrial cause is a sign of failure. 

In the working environment the chief problems arise from poor 
design and the fact that few concessions are made to the demands 
of the climate. Each factory has its own particular problem in 
this respect, depending upon the processes to be used and the 
layout of machinery. The design of factories, particularly as far 
as lighting and ventilation are concerned, is controlled by legisla- 
tion. But legislation can only lay down general principles ; it 
cannot provide for every different type of factory building, and 
the practical results are therefore only partially successful. As 
time goes by experience will produce factories which are entirely 
suitable, but this is unlikely to come about before economic stability 
has been achieved. During any industrial development economic 
considerations are of paramount importance ; this is perhaps more 
true in Uganda than in most places, for local markets are few and 
export and import requires a land journey of nearly a thousand 
miles before even the sea is reached. Industry therefore looks 
jealously upon any money that is not spent directly upon produc- 
tion, and rightly so. In the circumstances it is not surprising that 
frequently, in matters of ventilation and the like, second best 
methods are relied upon. The industrial hygienist has a job to do 
here ; the African is supposed to be able to withstand unpleasant 
ventilation conditions better than others, a supposition physio- 
logically untenable. But until it can be shown conclusively that 
production suffers outside certain ranges of temperature conditions 
then industry is likely to remain unimpressed. 

A condensed account of specific hazards has already been given. 
They cover a familiar range and include most known types of 
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industrial risk. The numbers of workers exposed to these risks are 
small and this fact has always to be borne in mind. The authority 
for the protection of workers in factories is contained in legislation 
similar to modern factory laws in other parts of the world. These 
laws give wide powers to a Factories Inspectorate but resources do 
not allow for complete implementation of the law, and reliance 
has therefore to be placed upon the willingness of the factory 
owner to take the law as his guide. 

The practitioner of industrial medicine has an important part 
to play in these circumstances. Since it is not always possible to 
apply all the modern concepts, he must recognise the limitations 
of the economic situation and of the employers and the workers 
themselves. Compromise has to solve many of the problems but 
a careful watch has to be kept and where there can be no room 
for half measures they must not be allowed. 

Perhaps the first essential of industrial medicine is the recogni- 
tion of a danger. This is a matter for the chemist, the engineer 
and the doctor together ; in Uganda industrial medicine is applied 
by a team in which the doctor must always be prepared to play a 
minor part when occasion demands. It is perhaps in this matter 
of knowing in advance the dangers of any particular process that 

Jganda profits most from the experience gained in other countries. 
The toxic properties of benzene, carbon bisulphide, mercury and 
arsenic for example, are well known, and Uganda can therefore 
hope to avoid the industrial tragedies that can result from most 
toxic substances. 

The second essential is to obviate these hazards and here again 
a good deal of knowledge is available. There are no dilemmas with 
substances which are highly dangerous in small concentrations 
after a short exposure. With such substances there is no room for 
compromise : their use is either stopped altogether or they are 
prevented from coming into contact with man. On the other hand 
hazards which only occur very occasionally, as for example spillage 
from a chlorine cylinder, always raise difficult problems. Risks of 
this sort are high in Uganda and have to be recognised as such, for 
the workers do not as yet fully appreciate the danger of toxic sub- 
stances and on tunis account alone accidents are more frequent. 
Experience is said to be the best teacher but drastic education of 
this sort is one of the things that industrial medicine aims to avoid. 

Processes known to involve a health hazard only after prolonged 
exposure of the worker raise special practical problems in Uganda. 
The factory owner starting a new industry naturally does not want 
to install costly equipment for the prevention of these hazards 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Since, as has already been explained, 
labour turnover is rapid and the total period of employment of 
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each worker may therefore be expected to be relatively short there 
is a possibility of compromise here, but it is extremely difficult to 
decide whether it is justifiable in a given case. 

Each case has to be treated on its merits and no consideration 
can be given to the financial aspects until the degree of risk is 
established. The composition and expected length of service of 
the work force ; the degree of hazard, e.g. the concentration of 
dust in the air; the shortest period of exposure known to have 
given rise to disease ; the number of persons exposed ; the possi- 
bility of constant changes of personnel ; the competence of manage- 
ment ; and the appreciation of the hazard by the workpeople— 
these are some of the factors which have to be considered. Another 
relevant consideration is whether there may be any increased 
degree of susceptibility ; the African in Uganda is very prone to 
chest infections and his reaction to dusts is not yet established. 
Sometimes, of course, it is possible to allow temporary measures of 
protection, such as masks and other protective clothing. The 
overriding principle which has to be applied is this : when there is 
a reasonable doubt whether or not any particular process will cause 
disease in a given time the risk must be eliminated. 

Recognition of the risks and applying preventive or protective 
measures are two essential functions of industrial medicine. The 
third to be considered here is the principle of medical surveillance. 
It is clearly very necessary to ensure that people are fit to under- 
take the work that they are to do, both in their own interest and in 
that of their workfellows. Where, in spite of preventive measures, 
there remains a hazard, albeit a reduced one, then periodic medical 
examination of those at risk is an essential safety measure. In 
Uganda this is a very difficult task. The country is as yet under- 
developed and in consequence all its services of a social nature 
are underdeveloped also. The medical services are surprisingly 
well organised under the circumstances, but a little has to go a very 
long way. For this reason the onus of medical care in large factories 
is placed upon the employer. But many of the factories in which 
a hazard requiring medical surveillance occurs are small and here 
the work falls on the already overburdened public medical services. 
Compromise is sometimes unavoidable but where a serious hazard 
is recognised to exist surveillance is carried out whenever possible. 

The last essential to be mentioned, and probably the most 
important, is education. Here the task is immense, particularly 
because of the relatively low level of schooling amongst the working 
population. Language difficulties are perhaps the greatest bar to 
progress in Uganda at the present time but, even so, it is continu- 
ally surprising to find how much a really good teacher can impart 
to his pupil in spite of the difficulties. Knowledge is the keystone 
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of success in occupational safety anywhere and as the years go 
by great progress is being made. Some employers need almost 
as much attention in this respect as their employees, for it has 
been truly said that, until the employer has done everything, 
the employee can do little to protect himself. 

Finally, failure in even the best industrial countries has to be 
admitted and those who suffer as a result of failures have to be 
assisted. Uganda therefore has its workmen’s compensation laws, 
which provide benefits for those incapacitated either from injury 
or industrial disease. To what extent the benefits really compen- 
sate, it is difficult to assess. The law is based upon incapacity to 
work and, whilst the “ target worker ” who suffers say 50 per cent. 
incapacity according to the law is more than compensated, this 
cannot always be said to be the case for the man who is a per- 
manent skilled worker and has no resources apart from his work. 
This problem is exercising the minds of all those interested in the 
subject. Permanent workers are relatively few at present but they 
are constantly increasing in numbers and the law will eventually 
recognise the need for change; but, here again, a developing 
country has to keep prudent watch upon its resources. Prevention 
has never been so much better than cure as it is in circumstances 
such as these. 





The Role of the Labour Manager 
in Undertakings under Co-management 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
Adolf JUNGBLUTH 


One of the most important features of the Federal German Co- 
management Act of 21 May 1951 was that it provided for the appoint- 
ment of a “ labour manager”, with the same status and powers as 
the technical and commercial managers, to the managing boards of 
mining and iron and steel undertakings. At the time when this 
legislation was enacted, however, although a similar post had been 
voluntarily created in iron and steel undertakings as early as 1947, tt 
was not clear exactly what the duties of the labour manager would be, 
since the Act was silent on this point.’ In the following article Mr. 
Jungbluth, himself the labour manager of a large German undertaking, 
describes what these duties have become after several years of practical 
application of the Act of 1957. 


O many observers, particularly outside Germany, the concept of 
co-management as practised in the Federal Republic since 1947 
and sanctioned by its laws since 1951 is difficult to grasp. Perhaps 
it is well, therefore, to begin by pointing out that, so far from being 
strictly a product of post-1945 politics, the idea had its origin in the 
economic creed professed by German trade unions before 1933. 


SOME HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


As far back as 1928 Fritz Naphtali, in a study commissioned by 
the German General Confederation of Labour and entitled “ Eco- 
nomic Democracy: Its Nature, Means and Purposes” ?, pointed out 


1See Wilhelm HERSCHEL: “ Employee Representation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 
2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1951, pp. 207-215. 

2 Wirtschaftsdemokratie. Ihr Wesen, Weg und Ziel. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrag des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes von Fritz 
NAPHTALI (Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes GmbH, 1928). 
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that the peace and social well-being of a nation do not depend on its 
political leaders alone: the wielders of economic power are in a 
position to thwart government policy at every turn. This was the 
reason that led the trade unions to demand a voice in economic 
affairs, feeling that age-old human aspirations for freedom from all 
forms of servitude, political, social, economic and cultural, could 
not be met through political democracy alone, but that economic 
policy, the mainspring of the community, should also be governed 
by democratic principles. To quote Naphtali: “There can be 
genuine democracy only when economic decisions are not taken by 
one side alone but reflect the common will of all economic sectors.” ? 
The history of the National Socialist movement before 1933 offers 
abundant proof of the dominant effect with which economic power 
can be used. Many in Germany have pointed this out, including 
the present Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer who, speaking on 
24 January 1947 in the North Rhine-Westphalia provincial parlia- 
ment, accused the Ruhr industrialists (i.e. the coal mine operators 
and other leaders of heavy industry) of having, in the years before 
1933, turned the full weight of their economic might to political 
purposes, at the ultimate expense of the entire German people.* 

It is not surprising that after the bitter experiences of the 
1933-45 period and the suffering of the war years, the trade unions 
should have pressed their demands with renewed vigour and an 
inflexible determination to make a repetition of the past impossible. 
Their respected leader and spokesman, Hans Béockler, expressed 
their feelings in the following words 3: 

From the very first signs of total collapse we have vowed that this would 
not happen again, ... never again must the German worker’s ultimate 
betrayal be the sole reward of his finest efforts. 

We must have equal rights in the economic sphere as a whole, not 
merely in certain economic bodies such as chambers of commerce or industry, 
and by this I mean representation on the management and supervisory 
board of undertakings... . 


The same determination was expressed in a resolution passed by 
the trade unions congress for the British Occupation Zone, held at 
Bielefeld from 21 to 23 August 1946, in the following terms : 


The nefarious part played by private economic monopolies in the past 

requires that they be done away with in the future. ... In many cases it will 
not be enough merely to break up cartels, trusts and holding companies : 
instead, it will be necessary to investigate their ramifications, eliminating 
1 Tbid., p. 15. 
? From the stenographic record of the Fourth Plenary Sitting of the 
North Rhine-Westphalia provincial parliament held on 23 and 24 January 
1947, as quoted by PottHorr in Der Kamp/ um die Montan-Mitbestimmung 
(K6ln, 1957), p. 19. 

3 PoTTHOFF, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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any irregularities found, and to place them under state supervision or 
nationalise them outright... . 

... The trade unions consider it essential that the workers’ representatives 
in the supervisory and management bodies of undertakings should enjoy 
numerically equal representation with those of the employers. The choice 
on the workers’ side should lie with the trade union committees ; however, 
at least two of the representatives chosen should come from the works 
council, 

Beginning in 1947, and even before the passing of the 
Co-management Act, the representatives of the workers and share- 
holders of 27 iron and steel undertakings came together of their free 
will and took certain measures designed to associate workers in the 
management process. It was agreed that in each undertaking 
one-half of the supervisory board (Au/sichtsrat) would be made up 
of trade union appointees and that the top management would 
include a labour manager (Ardettsdirektor) having equal status 
with the technical and commercial managers. Like the other two, 
the labour manager would be appointed by the supervisory board, 
but on the nomination of the worker members. 

The trade unions were aware that co-management at the level 
of the undertaking would give them only a limited control over the 
national economy as a whole. Nevertheless, in view of the economic 
importance of heavy industry, they felt that a significant first step 
had been taken, which would eventually set a pattern for co- 
management in other industries. As Béckler pointed out, manage- 
ment must realise that undertakings did not exist in isolation, but 
were organs of the economy as a whole. As such they could not 
pursue ends all their own, but must work for the well-being of the 
community as a whole.} 

The “Act respecting co-management by employees in the 
boards of supervision and managing boards of undertakings in the 
mining industry and in the iron and steel production industry ” of 
21 May 19512, confirmed these arrangements and gave them a 
legal foundation. After many statements, discussions and a hard- 
fought campaign by the trade unions, the Act was adopted by the 
Bundestag with a large majority and by the Bundesrat unanim- 
ously. Thus the first step had been taken towards achieving one of 
the oldest objectives of German trade unions. The “ father of co- 
management ”, Hans Béckler, died at the age of 76 a few weeks 
after the passing of the Act. ® 

The history of co-management in Germany requires a further 
word of explanation. Whereas in the United States and in Great 

1 PoTTHOFF, op. cit., p. 146. 


2See J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1951 (Ger.F.R. 2). 
%On other features of the Act, see Wilhelm HrRscHEL: “ Employee 


Representation in the Federal Republic of Germany”, in International 
Labour Review, op. cit. 
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Britain the “ personnel manager ” had for several decades been a 
top management official in most undertakings, particularly in 
industry, such an official was all but unheard of in Germany. True, 
in a number of large companies (e.g. Krupp, I.G. Farben and Bosch) 
the head of the personnel department had for some time past been 
a “ manager ” in title, but neither his duties nor his rank could be 
compared with those of a personnel manager in the true sense. In 
other undertakings, the personnel department usually was (and 
still is, in undertakings other than those under co-management) 
part of the so-called “general administration ” division which 
reports to the commercial manager. In some cases the latter also 
has under his authority a “ welfare” department, while other 
aspects of personnel work, i.e. accident prevention, wage fixing and 
in some cases occupational health matters, are handled by depart- 
ments reporting to the technical manager. Therefore, when the 
trade unions urged that, in addition to the technical and commercial 
managers, there should be an official of equal rank to deal with 
labour matters and human problems in the widest sense, they were 
paving the way for an entirely new management concept. 

To forestall an objection frequently raised, it should be made 
clear at the outset that the labour manager, as soon as he is ap- 
pointed, severs all formal trade union ties. He may no longer 
receive instructions from, nor assume obligations towards, the unions. 
Henceforth, he sits on the other side of the bargaining table. This, 
of course, need not prevent him from maintaining his former 
sympathies. 


THE WORKING OF SUPERVISORY BOARDS 


Most supervisory boards set up in accordance with the principle 
of co-management can look back on years of experience : ten in the 
iron and steel industry, and seven in the case of mines. It is signifi- 
cant that, despite press attacks from uninformed quarters, persons 
with direct experience as shareholders’ representatives on the 
boards invariably speak in praise of the system. The workers’ 
representatives approach their duties with conspicuous zeal and 
enthusiasm, and the practical knowledge of production processes, 
conditions in undertakings, and the working environment acquired 
by them in the course of their own employment stands them in 
good stead. Moreover, by becoming familiar with the plans and 
commitments of the undertaking, they are able to develop a long- 
term outlook which in turn has favourable repercussions on the 
day-to-day activities of works councils (from which most of them 
came originally). 

Each supervisory board is composed of 15, 17 or 21 persons of 
which the Co-Management Act requires seven, eight or ten, as the 
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case may be, to be nominated by the workers in agreement with the 
appropriate trade union (in this case the metalworkers’ or the 
miners’ union) and the German Confederation of Trade Unions. On 
the basis of these nominations, the representatives are elected by 
the general assembly of shareholders. Those for the workers’ side 
usually include two (or three) wage earners and one salaried em- 
ployee from the undertaking, two (or three) persons from the trade 
union representing the industry, and one (or two) from the German 
Confederation of Trade Unions. The union representatives are 
usually experienced men with a technical, commercial, economic, 
business or legal background. In many cases the German Con- 
federation of Trade Unions also designates a management official 
from one of the German trade union banks as financial adviser. 
The common objection that the trade union representatives are 
“ outsiders ” and hence unqualified to discuss the problems of the 
undertaking, has proved completely unfounded. The fact is that 
most, if not all, of them are former wage earners or salaried em- 
ployees drawn from the industry itself and as such have first-hand 
knowledge and experience of the problems at issue. In addition, as 
trade union officials, they are close to the working masses, paying 
frequent visits not only to the company on whose supervisory 
board they sit but to others in the industry as well. Finally, they 
are in a position to counteract any tendency on the part of the 
workers (as well as of the management) to think primarily in terms 
of company interests rather than to be guided by those of the 
economy as a whole. Thus, through a combination of sound 
technical knowledge coupled with a concern for general economic 
stability and the prevention of crises, the workers’ representatives 
have come to exert a healthy influence on the working of super- 
visory boards, where they constitute a needed counterweight to 
the often one-sided outlook of the shareholders. 

It was they who, during the investment craze which followed 
the immediate post-war period of reconstruction, currency reform 
and dismantlings, put a damper on the ambitious expansion plans 
of many iron and steel companies. Fearing a crisis and its harmful 
effects on job security, they urged that any capital expenditure 
should be aimed at the rationalisation of existing plants rather than 
unreasonable increases in productive capacity. How right they 
were has been amply shown by the recession of last spring. 

Moreover, the information on company operations to which the 
worker and trade union representatives now have access often 
enable them to gauge situations more realistically than they could 
do otherwise. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons why the major 
industrial establishments in the Federal Republic, which at one 
time were among those with the worst labour relations, have since 
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1945 known practically no instances of serious labour unrest. The 
difficulties of April 1958 were the result of individual errors of 
judgment rather than of any deep-seated discontent among the 
workers. 

Each supervisory board has a chairman and a vice-chairman 
chosen from the two groups. Usually a shareholders’ representative 
is the chairman and a trade union representative the vice-chairman. 
In such cases, the fifteenth, seventeenth or twenty-first member of 
the board (the so-called “neutral” member) is chosen by the 
workers. He is often a local or state government official commanding 
general respect in the community. Since the chairman evidently 
occupies a predominant position on the board this system tends to 
compensate the workers’ side and to give them a chance to rally a 
majority vote. In practice, there has hardly ever been an instance 
where the supervisory board of an undertaking under co-manage- 
ment has been forced to decide a matter by vote. Every effort is 
made to reach agreed decisions, and so far as the writer knows this 
has always proved feasible. 

Decisions of the managing board on any of the following matters 
are subject to approval by the supervisory board : any investment 
in excess of a certain sum (200,000 marks in many companies) ; 
annual closing of accounts and approval of the report of an outside 
auditing firm ; transfers of real property or equipment ; opening or 
closing of company branches ; taking up a new line of production or 
discontinuing an existing one ; closing down a plant department ; 
engagement, terms of employment and dismissal of managing 
board members; standing orders of the managing board and 
administrative organisation of the undertaking; engagement, 
promotion and dismissal of managerial personnel above a specified 
salary level (usually 1,500 marks per month) and changes in their 
contracts of employment, granting of procurations, etc.; and 
permanent social measures involving heavy expenditure, e.g. 
pension benefits, etc. 

Although some adjustment of the above rules has on occasion 
been found necessary in the interests of efficiency, they have on the 
whole proved fully workable. 

The appointment or dismissal of the labour manager (like that 
of the other members of the managing board) is decided upon by the 
supervisory board. Under the Co-management Act, such a decision 
may not be taken against the will of the majority of the worker 
representatives. Like any other top management official, the 
labour manager is bound by the relevant legal provisions, particu- 
larly those of the Joint Stock Companies Act. He and his colleagues 
on the managing board are jointly and severally responsible to the 
supervisory board—jointly for the operation of the undertaking as 


4 
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whole and severally for the departments under their authority. 
Under the law the term of office of managing board members is five 
years, renewable at will. At present there are about 80 labour 
managers on 85 managing boards in the industries governed by the 
Co-management Act (i.e. mining and the iron and steel industry). 
The difference is due to the fact that five of the managers are em- 
ployed by combines in which they belong to the managing boards 
of both the controlling company and a dependent company. This, 
however, is a purely temporary situation explained by the fact that 
the appointment of a labour manager to the managing boards of 
directing companies has only been a legal requirement since 1957.1 

So far, labour managers have not formed any professional 
association. They have, however, set up so-called “ work com- 
munities ” (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) mainly for the purpose of 
exchanging experience, and these may be considered as a loose-knit 
form of association. Moreover, labour managers as well as worker 
members of supervisory boards are all members of the Hans 
Boéckler Society, which holds occasional meetings for the discussion 
of topical co-management problems. It may be added that labour 
managers and workers’ representatives on supervisory boards con- 
tribute substantially to the “Co-management Foundation ” 
(Stiftung Mitbestimmung), which finances scholarships for the more 
gifted sons of wage earners, salaried employees and civil servants. 

Finally, the Iron and Steel Industries Association has estab- 
lished a committee on labour questions, with technical subcommit- 
tees covering a wide range of specialised personnel problems, e.g. 
vocational training, vocational guidance, job evaluation and work 
measurement, workers’ housing, labour statistics, welfare in the 
undertaking, plant newspapers, occupational health, accident 
prevention and so on. All of these bodies are placed under the 
chairmanship of a labour manager. Each does valuable work in its 
field, and the results find their way into print via the “ Labour 
Affairs Bulletin ” published by the Association.* 


THE DUTIES OF THE LABOUR MANAGER 


As already mentioned, the members of the managing board 
(usually three in number) are jointly responsible for the over-all 
operation of the undertaking. Furthermore, each is individually 
responsible within his own area of authority as defined in the 
organisational plan of the undertaking. The various production 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan. 1957, 
p. 8. ' . ' 

2 Sozialwirtschaftliche Schviftenveihe der Wirtschaftsvereinigung FEisen- 
und Stahlindustrie. 
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and subsidiary departments and the technical studies branch report 
to the technical manager, who is also responsible for the planning 
and execution of the production programme. The commercial 
manager has under his jurisdiction the departments entrusted with 
the keeping of accounts, transactions involving materials and equip- 
ment, sales, traffic, and real-estate matters. As for the labour 
manager, his duties and the plant departments in his charge are 
itemised below and presented in graphic form in the accompanying 
chart. 

Unlike his technical and commercial counterparts, the labour 
manager can scarcely rely on tradition to guide him in his work. 
What he makes of his job will depend largely on his own background 
and personality, the occupation for which he was trained, his 
personal sense of values, temperament, and the kind of work he did 
previously. In the early stages there were in fact notable differ- 
ences in approach depending on which particular aspect of his work 
each labour manager chose to emphasise, e.g. welfare within the 
plant, cultural activities, accident prevention campaigns, wage 
and salary questions, health and hygiene, in-plant training or 
scientific management. These differences were undoubtedly of 
value in that they resulted in a sharing of experience, e.g. through 
the specialised committees of the various economic organisations. 
Thus, the more valuable lessons learned by each were put to good 
use by all, a common pattern gradually emerged and the duties 
of the labour manager became substantially the same in most 
undertakings. By way of illustration the following are the six main 
headings under which they fall in an undertaking with which the 
author is particularly familiar! : 

A. Labour science. 

B. Health and safety. 

C. Personnel administration. 

D. Training and promotion. 

E. Welfare. 

F. Other services. 


Each of these main functions is further subdivided as follows : 


A. Labour Science. 


1. Performance study. Optimum performance: basic principles and 
problems ; time and motion study ; evaluation of output ; principles under- 
lying systems of payment by results (wage earners and salaried employees) ; 
control of output. 

2. Wage determination. Remuneration : basic principles ; job analysis ; 
job evaluation (wage earners and salaried employees) ; job description ; 
co-operation in the training of foremen, engineers, etc. 


1See Adolf JuNGBLUTH: Arbeitsdirektor und Betrieb (Munich, Verlag 
Mensch und Arbeit, Robert Pfiitzner GmbH, 1957). 
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3. Personnel planning. Determination of personnel requirements ; 
manning tables ; planning of shifts ; employment of the physically handicap- 
ped ; checking of personnel requisitions. 


B. Health and Safety. 


4. Occupational health. First aid in case of accident or sickness ; medical 
examination prior to employment or transfer ; hygiene at the workplace ; 
participation in the planning of new plant; job physiology ; advising on 
problems of occupational health ; group medical examinations ; operation 
of dispensaries and training of first-aid personnel. 

5. Occupational psychology. Psychological testing of new employees or 
apprentices, persons in special jobs, accident-prone workers, etc. ; directives 
for personality rating; training of instructors, foremen and engineers ; 
participation in safety education ; working environment (colour, lighting, 
space) ; individual counselling ; participation in the planning of new premises 
and installations. 

6. Occupational safety. Safety directives and instructions; accident 
prevention measures ; inspection of safety installations ; control of the risks 
involved in transport operations within the plant or undertaking ; testing 
and development of safety equipment ; study of accident causation ; super- 
vision of work with explosives; participation in the training of safety 
delegates, supervisors, new employees, crane operators, etc. ; participation 
in the planning of new premises and installations. 


Personnel Administration. 


7. Collective agreements and other contracts. Collective bargaining and 
works agreements ; advice on questions of labour law ; legal representation 
in labour court proceedings ; labour statistics ; transport to and from work ; 
collection and analysis of literature dealing with labour problems, 


8. Personnel administration (wage earners). Administrative handling 
of personnel requisitions, job applications, selection, hiring, transfer, promo- 
tion, dismissal, personnel records, holiday schedules, control of absenteeism, 
etc. ; personnel administration of the unassigned workers’ pool ; assignment 
of student workers and trainees. 


9. Personnel administration (salaried employees). The same adminis- 
trative functions as above, but with respect to salaried employees ; job 
evaluation (salaried employees). 


D. Training and Promotion. 


10. Apprenticeship. Participation in apprentice selection; general 
apprenticeship courses; trade apprenticeship training; works school; 
trainee programme ; vocational retraining ; crane operator’s school ; inter- 
national trainee exchanges ; practice of actual production work. 


11. Office and technical apprenticeship. Guidance and instruction; succes- 
sive assignment to different departments ; mock business firm. 


12. Adult training and promotion. Advanced on-the-job training ; 
special courses for technicians and sales personnel ; organisation of plant 
seminars ; arrangements for personnel to attend courses on the outside ; 
guidance for individuals wishing to improve their vocational qualifications ; 
encouragement of the able and award of fellowships. 
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E. Welfare. 


13. General welfare. Wege advances and deductions ; advice on private 
housing construction ; construction loans ; cultural facilities ; holiday coun- 
selling and travel savings plans ; supervision of canteens run by outside 
contractors. 

14. Counselling and assistance. Protection of the interests of the severely 
disabled ; legal advice on social insurance matters : representation of workers 
in their dealings with insurance bodies or social security courts ; interviews 
by welfare workers ; bedside visits to the sick; sending of children to 
holiday camps. 

15. Company insurance schemes. Old-age benefits ; accident insurance ; 
settlement of claims ; emergency aid fund. 

16. Housing. Determination of housing requirements ; housing procure- 
ment and construction ; housing allocation ; exchanges of dwellings. 


17. Welfare installations. Locker rooms and washrooms ; dining halls ; 
tea and coffee service ; participation in the planning of new premises and 
installations ; plant library ; rest home. 


F. Other Services. 

18. Company sick fund. 

19. Plant security department and fire department. 

20. Company newspaper. 

21. New and temporary workers’ pool. Reception of new employees ; 
induction courses for new employees ; rating of new employees ; execution 
of special works projects (landscaping, embellishment of premises, et« 

22. Secretariat. Handles, inter alia, personnel matters concerning 
management staff. 

23. Labour manager’s assistant. Administers, inter alia, company sugges- 
tion scheme. 


It is hoped that the above brief enumeration nevertheless gives 
a clear and detailed picture of the labour manager’s area of executive 
responsibility (as distinct from his collegiate responsibility as a 
member of the managing board). Broadly speaking, the purpose of 
the entire scheme is to strike a constructive balance between the 
claims and expectations of both labour and management. 

The undertaking has an economic and a social function to 
perform both within itself and in the community. This means that 
the individual worker must be considered neither as a mere element 
of cost nor as a helpless object of well-meaning solicitude: the 
purely sentimental approach is just as wrong as the purely material- 
istic. It is essential both to the undertaking and to the worker that 
their mutual relations be organised on a sound basis, bearing in 
mind that large modern undertakings have very little in common 
with those of an earlier day when “ undertaking ” usually meant a 
handicraft workshop, a shop or a farm. 

At present it is impossible to ignore the manifold interests and 
relationships which, within the intricate context of modern econo- 
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mic and industrial conditions, must be regulated by statute, contract, 
collective or company agreement, or other standard-setting process. 
As Schelsky points out !, one of the major aspects of the undertak- 
ing’s social function lies in the fact “ that social situations, relation- 
ships and obligations, and even conflicts and the means of resolving 
them, must be sanctioned and crystallised not only by legal instru- 
ments but by firmly rooted custom and social usage”. Of primary 
importance in this connection is the fixing of basic wage rates 
according to sound job evaluation criteria and of additional earnings 
in direct ratio to performance. Another prime consideration is to 
create optimum performance conditions by defining the job 
properly and by finding the right man to fill it. This applies 
equally to wage earners and salaried employees, and to physiological 
and psychological, as well as purely technical, job conditions. The 
safety and health of workers are just as much a part of the em- 
ployer’s social responsibility as their proper training, and the 
connection between the company’s interests and those of the 
workers is just as close here as in other fields. The same may be 
said of the proper handling of welfare measures. 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


If one accepts the above approach to company-staff relations, it 
is clear that personnel management will represent a major aspect of 
company policy, fully as important as sales, production and finance. 

It will include all measures designed to create, in co-operation 
with the entire staff, conditions designed to elicit the best possible 
performance from each worker individually and from the staff 
as a whole, having regard to the personal worth of each and the 
legitimate interests of all. 

Thus, it covers a far wider field than what is usually known in 
industry as “ personnel work ”. It applies to all the functions and 
activities which have been described above as falling within the 
jurisdiction of the labour manager. This is personnel management 
in the broadest sense: it embraces all activities concerned with wage 
determination, personnel utilisation, occupational safety and health, 
training and promotion, welfare, social insurance, plant security, 
information, etc. In the narrower sense in which it is commonly 
used in industry, however, it covers only the work of the “ personnel 
administration ” department and its various branches—collective 
agreements and other contracts, personnel administration (wage 
earners), and personnel administration (salaried employees). Its 


1 Helmut ScHELSKY: Handwérterbuch der Betriebswirtschaft, 3rd. ed. 
(Stuttgart, C. E. Poeschel Verlag, 1956), article on “ Betriebssoziologie ”’. 
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work may be briefly described as the implementation, under the 
instructions of the managing board, of all of the principles whose 
practical application corresponds to the workers’ idea of personnel 
management. Such principles are naturally an intrinsic part of 
company policy and their effective application presupposes certain 
rules which practice has shown to be the following. 


Consultation of Staff Representatives 


The first rule is thorough consultation of the staff representatives 
on all personnel problems. Such consultation or, better yet, 
thorough discussion at an early stage of all present and impending 
personnel problems has proved particularly fruitful. Regular 
meetings are held, in the course of which the executive committee 
of the works council discusses questions of principle with the appro- 
priate management representatives, namely— 


(a) The managing board, on particularly important matters. 
Under the standing orders of the managing board, the labour 
manager is primarily responsible for the conduct of such conversa- 
tions, which take place twice or three times a year. 

(6) The labour manager and his deputy, for preliminary 
discussion of major problems, final discussion of important agree- 
ments, and settlement of sucli matters as cannot be satisfactorily 
cleared up elsewhere. As a rule these conversations take place once 
a month. 

(c) The labour manager’s deputy together with appropriate 
specialists and department heads, for the purpose of clearing up 
misunderstandings or differences of opinion on routine matters, as 
well as discussing proposed measures in detail and holding prelimin- 
ary discussions with a view to the conclusion of agreements. 

(d) The appropriate department heads or specialists together 
with the experts of the works council on given questions, e.g. wages, 
salaries, manpower utilisation, training, welfare, etc. 


Far from being a “necessary evil” such consultations have 
proved extremely useful, indeed indispensable as a guide for labour 
managers. The proof of their value lies in the sustained, indeed 
increasing interest displayed by the participants year after year, in 
contrast to the many other instances where equally well-meaning 
efforts have finally come to grief for lack of active support. 
Another reason for their success is first-hand knowledge of the 
subject on both sides ; this can only be strengthened and improved 
through continued consultation. The importance of this factor 
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cannot be overstressed. Fruitful co-operation depends on an 
objective attitude on all sides, and only he who is fully master of his 
subject can be really objective. Incompetence inevitably leads to 
mistrust, a feeling of inferiority, loud and angry words, and the 
final breakdown of co-operation. 


Uniformity of Rules and Agreements 


The second indispensable measure is the adoption of uniform 
rules and agreements covering every eventuality, excluding im- 
provised arrangements, appeal of decisions to higher authority and 
consequent bad feeling. The adoption of fair and equitable rules of 
this kind presupposes co-operation on the part of all concerned 
and must therefore be based on commonly accepted standards. 
Accordingly we have, in agreement with the works council, based 
our own plant regulations on the relevant federal and provincial 
statutes, unrepealed pre-war legislation, etc. The most important 
of these are : works rules ; company agreement ; holiday regulations ; 
pension regulations ; agreement on the introduction of scientific 
work study ; agreement on the principles of wage fixing ; various 
agreements on the introduction of productivity bonuses ; agree- 
ment concerning the payment of a year-end bonus ; and company 
sick fund by-laws. 


Effective Administrative Procedures 


The third essential is to establish the administrative procedures 
best calculated to facilitate personnel procurement, selection, 
assignment, education, further training and general welfare. 
Every phase of human activity in the plant should be covered. In 
our company as many instructions and printed forms as were 
necessary were prepared, not because we like “red tape”, but 
because we believe that fair and uniform treatment of the entire 
staff, newcomers as well as older employees, can only be achieved 
through a systematic approach. 

It may be mentioned in passing that personnel matters 
relating to members of the managerial staff whose appointment is 
subject to the approval of the supervisory board are handled by 
the labour manager’s secretariat, which keeps the relevant files in a 
safe. 

Mention should also be made of other administrative functions, 
e.g. the keeping of general personnel (perforated card index) files, 
job registers, individual progress records, recommendations for 
promotion and other personnel documents covering the worker's 
entire period of employment up to his final separation interview. 
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Prompt Despatch of Business 


The fourth important rule is to apply administrative procedures 
in such a way that the company can meet its production targets. 

Both the management and the works council attach great 
importance to the proper observance and application of the pres- 
cribed administrative procedures. 

Guided by the principle of delegation of authority the managing 
board gives the appropriate technical committees wide scope for 
independent action and confines itself to exercising broad supervi- 
sion, reserving the right to review the decisions of these bodies in 
certain cases. It is a tribute to the soundness of the system that 
such cases have been very rare in practice. This, of course, does not 
mean that individual workers or members of the management 
cannot of themselves ask for the review of decisions : this does in 
fact happen from time to time. On the whole, both the works 
council and those technically responsible for company operations 
have punctiliously observed the agreed procedures, with happy 
results. 


Clear Definition of the Rights of the Parties 


The fifth fundamental rule is that the rights of the parties 
should be clearly defined, leaving no room for vague, informal 
commitments dependent entirely on the goodwill of the other 
party. 

Many examples of the practical application of this principle 
could be quoted. 

One of them is wage or salary determination based strictly on 
two factors— 


(a) For basic rates, job evaluation criteria as fixed by collective 
agreement (wage earners) or by reference to the “ 12-group classifica- 
tion ” (salaried employees). 

(b) For bonuses, productivity (using coefficients commensurate 
with the powers of each to influence it). Rules for the application 
of this principle are fixed by the company agreement. 


With this system, the most important clause in every worker's 
employment contract—that concerning his remuneration—rests on 
a clearly established right : the wage proper is governed by com- 
prehensive criteria laid down in collective agreements and only the 
productivity bonus is fixed by agreement at the company level. In 
keeping with the same principle, our company has replaced the 
traditional Christmas gratification by a year-end bonus based on 
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productivity and explicitly provided for in collective agreements 
covering both wage earners and salaried employees. Thus, so far as 
humanly possible, every subjective or arbitrary element has been 
excluded from the wage-fixing process. 

This description of the present situation does not explain how it 
came about, nor what was the part played by the labour manager 
and his assistants in the matter of wage fixing. Actually, it was the 
labour manager who was responsible for developing the principles 
used as a guide by the competent departments. After thoroughgoing 
discussions with appropriate staff members, in the course of which 
the principles are clarified by detailed instructions designed to 
facilitate their application in concrete situations, management 
designates a representative to conduct the wage-fixing negotiations 
on behalf of the management. The same person also represents 
the company vis-a-vis the Lower Saxony Metallurgical Industries 
Association, of which it is a member, and as such finds himself 
negotiating with the Hanover area section of the German Metal- 
workers’ Association. 

In the Ruhr area the negotiations take place between the Iron 
and Steel Employers’ Organisation and the appropriate regional 
section of the German Metalworkers’ Association. The negotiators 
for the employers’ side are made up of labour, commercial and 
technical managers in equal proportion. They are chosen by the 
general assembly of the employers’ association, where the manage- 
ment of each undertaking is represented. In the course of the 
bargaining, which is often quite lively, the labour managers exert 
a moderating influence ; the latest instance of this occurred during 
the wage dispute of the spring of 1958. In the mining industry, on 
the other hand, similar efforts by the labour (and commercial) 
managers have so far proved ineffectual against the staunch con- 
servatism of the technical managers. 

As regards wage-setting within our company, a procedure 
ensuring fair and equitable treatment of all employees, while 
respecting the provisions of collective agreements and of the Works 
Constitution Act, has been developed at the initiative of the labour 
manager. Its application has been entrusted by him to the per- 
sonnel administration division and the performance study de- 
partment. Each emplovee is paid according to the demands of his 
job. The performance study department keeps a card file with 
particulars of every job in the undertaking (about 1,500 in all) 
including the number of points at which it is rated. The rating 
(and hence the wage) for the job is fixed once and for all by agree- 
ment between the management and the staff representatives, so 
that the works council need not be consulted each time that a new 
worker is assigned (or transferred). Of course, a different procedure 
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applies when there is a change in job content or when a new job is 
created, e.g. in case of an expansion of the plant, or for any job not 
covered by the normal production programme. In such cases the 
performance study department makes a proposal for the evaluation 
and remuneration of the job, which then goes to the joint committee 
on wages, consisting of equal numbers of representatives of manage- 
ment and of the works committee, for final decision. This pro- 
cedure, which has been found satisfactory so far, involves con- 
siderable delegation of authority by the labour manager to his 
subordinates. 


Now that we have shown how the principle under discussion— 
the definition of workers’ rights in clear terms—is applied in the 
all-important area of wage fixing, little need be added, save perhaps 
to mention that old-age benefits have the same sort of unequivocal 
sanction in nearly all iron and steel undertakings, and that such 
matters as the provision of uniforms for fire-fighters, plant security 
personnel or automobile drivers, safety clothing for the workers, the 
operation of suggestion schemes, etc. are covered by company 
agreements, leaving that much less scope for reliance on the em- 
ployer’s generosity. We try nonetheless to keep perfectionism 
within reasonable bounds. 


No doubt methods placing such heavy stress on formal machin- 
ery may seem impersonal and mechanistic by comparison with the 
shoulder-slapping ways of the paternalist era. But it may well be 
asked whether such romantic notions are not as absurd in a modern 
industrial context as, for example, the idea that the thousands 


‘ 


employed in a large factory of today still form “ one big family ”. 


A Reasonable Degree of Centralisation 


The sixth and final rule for sound labour management is the 
need to ensure that administrative centralisation of personnel work, 
though inevitable, does not drive a wedge between the workers and 
their immediate supervisors, who are ultimately responsible for the 
execution of company policy. 

Supervisors are very close to their workers and have an intimate 
knowledge of their living and working conditions. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more dangerous than to tamper with this 
relationship and try to confine it to purely material or technical 
matters, leaving the rest to the administrative machinery. We 
are careful always to consult with the supervisory staff on matters 
of personnel selection and engagement, job evaluation, payment 
by results, and on personal problems such as wage advances, 
housing, etc. On the other hand, we make it clear to them that 
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administration as such is not a part of their functions, and we see 
to it that they do not take decisions on their own initiative in 
disregard of company policy, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRULY HUMAN WORKING CONDITIONS 


Progressive management has long been aware that good working 
conditions are an indispensable prerequisite for a good performance, 
both qualitative and quantitative. Practically anyone with 
management experience knows that, from this point of view, a clean 
workplace is preferable to a dirty one, an imaginative colour scheme 
to drab monotony, good ventilation to a confined atmosphere and a 
bright, well-lit workshop to a dim, dark one. Yet, these problems 
still receive far too little attention in some undertakings. They 
must be a subject of constant attention if any progress is to be 
achieved, and this is why some labour managers have prevailed on 
management to consult them whenever the planning of large 
new installations or the purchase of major items of equipment is 
contemplated. 

In our company we have set up a so-called “labour science 
team ” consisting of the plant medical officer (on questions of health 
and hygiene), the assistant medical officer (on job physiology), the 
plant psychologist, the safety engineer and the labour manager’s 
engineer-assistant. The head of the building department, the 
director of training, the engineer in charge of personnel planning 
and the various department heads also collaborate as required. 

This form of co-operative action has produced valuable results, 
as evidenced by improved health, fewer accidents, and increased 
productivity. Apart from the planning of new installations, human 
considerations of the same order apply to the transformation of 
existing ones. The systematic detection of safety hazards as well as 
special measures such as, for example, an eye examination for the 
entire staff, provide useful guidance for future action. Nearly all 
labour managers devote their special attention to accident preven- 
tion. Many experts, even in the United States, express amazement 
at the success of technical accident prevention in the West German 
iron and steel industry. As for the future, the main task lies in the 
educational and psychological field, where we realise that under- 
takings in the United States are still far ahead of us. Nevertheless, 
we can point with some pride to the fact that, in most undertakings 
under co-management, accident frequency over the past ten years, 
whether measured in terms of tons of steel produced or hours 
worked, has decreased by one-half to one-third. Similarly, the 
health of the workers is improving steadily. Thanks to annual 
collective X-ray examinations the number of cases of incipient 
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tuberculosis or heart disease in the industry has declined sharply. 
Today, it is among those with the lowest sickness rate. The wide- 
spread fears which greeted the passing of the law providing for 
continued payment of wages in case of sickness have proved 
groundless. At present the sickness rate varies between 3 and 5 per 
cent. of the labour force. These low percentages, for sickness as well 
as for accidents, amply justify the amounts spent by undertakings 
on accident prevention and occupational health programmes. 

As for objections occasionally heard concerning the amounts 
spent on general welfare work in undertakings under co-manage- 
ment, the answer to them is simply that while the expense involved 
is actually no greater, the work itself is more effective than in other 
undertakings of similar size, thanks to the methodical manner in 
which it is organised, the scientific basis on which it rests and the 
vast powers which the labour manager, as a member of the managing 
board, has at his command. 


WELFARE IN THE UNDERTAKING 


It is often argued that in undertakings with labour managers, 
the expenditure on “ welfare ” activities is inordinately high. The 
fact is, however, that practically everywhere labour managers have 
taken up an extremely cautious attitude in the matter. 

We consider that paternalistic beneficence has no place in a 
modern undertaking. Welfare work is not to be confused with 
charity or almsgiving : far from leaving the individual tied to, and 
dependent on, the employer, its ultimate goal must be to bring 
about a situation where there will be no further need for it. Action 
to promote the welfare of workers is part and parcel of the activities 
of the undertaking and of its staff, and the expenditure involved is 
therefore an integral part of production costs. If only for this 
reason, it should not be allowed to grow disproportionately, but 
should be restricted to cases of clear necessity. Any exaggeration 
tends to create an unhealthy link between the worker and the 
undertaking and to prevent his emergence as a free, self-confident 
and independent human being. 

Moreover, there are situations in which an individual can 
accomplish nothing if left to his own devices and where help from 
the state or local authorities is either unavailable or inadequate. 
Housing construction is an example. Even though we do not 
consider that it is part of an iron and steel undertaking’s job to 
build dwellings, circumstances over the past few years left us no 
alternative compatible with company interests. 

The best way to ensure the welfare of the workers in the under- 
taking is to adopt a wage system generally accepted as fair and 
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equitable. For the rest, the undertaking should confine itself to 
encouraging self-help on the part of the workers, to providing the 
most satisfactory possible working conditions, and to lending assist- 
ance in cases of genuine need. 


A WorRD CONCERNING 
THE “PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LABOUR MANAGER” 


It is often alleged that the labour manager has a dual allegiance, 
that he is a man “ with a foot in both camps ”. It is felt that his 
duties involve a basic contradiction, in view of his simultaneous 
obligations to the staff and to the management. However, the 
present Joint Stock Companies Act, which is more than 70 years old, 
obligates the management of any joint stock company to serve not 
only the interests of the undertaking and of its staff, but also those 
of the community at large (i.e. the national economy). 

With particular reference to the labour manager, the following 
considerations apply. 

As numerous inquiries have shown, the view is widely held— 
and quite logically—that the first duty of the employer towards his 
workers is to guarantee their livelihood and the second to ensure 
good working conditions. But what do long-term job security and 
good working conditions ultimately depend on? Solely on the 
undertaking’s efficiency, competitive ability and imperviousness 
to crises, based on rational organisation and high-quality output. 

What then, on purely economic grounds, can primarily be 
expected of a good company manager ? Continuous striving for 
improved performance, rationalisation of methods and increased 
efficiency, so as to strengthen the undertaking’s competitive 
position and its ability to withstand crises. 

Thus, in the long run, the interests of both sides merge, even 
though on a day-to-day basis there may be clashes between what 
the workers want and what the undertaking can offer. The labour 
manager is, of course, a management official and as such must rise 
above day-to-day contingencies. This may occasionally lead him to 
oppose unreasonable claims outright, in the name of a higher 
interest. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Cost of 
Non-Statutory Social Security Schemes 


The scale of non-statutory social activities is often hard to assess because 
of the incompleteness of statistical and other information concerning them. 
This is true of social security established by private agreement, which in 
many countries constitutes a valuable supplement to the protection afforded 
by statutory schemes. The present article is based on the data available to 
the International Labour Office on the cost of private schemes of this sort 
in a few countries. Although the data presented are far from complete 
and cannot, for this reason, be used for international comparison, they 
nevertheless throw interesting light on this important sector of social security. 


The Office has recently published the results of an international 
inquiry on the cost of social security ' covering schemes set up by 
legislation only. In many countries, however, the social protection 
of the population is to a large extent afforded by schemes not set up 
by legislation, which therefore fall outside the scope of the above- 
mentioned inquiry. The Meeting of Experts on Labour and Social 
Security Statistics (Geneva, 1-10 October 1956) emphasised the import- 
ance of having statistical data on such schemes. The experts how- 
ever, also noted that statistics on such schemes are incomplete or even 
non-existent in many countries and urged the countries to collect 
information on non-statutory schemes when they account for a significant 
proportion of the social protection available in the country. A resolution 
on social security statistics adopted by the Ninth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, April-May 1957) made a 
similar recommendation. 

In connection with a previous inquiry conducted by the Office on 
the cost of social security, the countries were requested to submit sup- 
plementary data on non-statutory schemes which would fall outside the 
scope of the inquiry wherever such data were available. Unfortunately 
no replies were received, which gives an indication of the difficulties 
involved in compiling relevant statistics. Despite the evident problems, 
however, the Office has felt it necessary to compile some data on the 


11.L.0.: The Cost of Social Security, 1949-1954 (Geneva, 1958). It may also be of 
interest to refer the reader to the preliminary results of a study recently made public by 
the I.L.O. on wages and related elements of labour cost, including contributions to social 
security (International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 6, Dec. 1957, p. 558). It must be 
pointed out, however, that this study covered selected establishments in selected industries, 
and related to employers’ contributions only, whereas the present article, in so far as data 
are available, relates to total cost and covers all sectors and categories in each of the 
countries with which it is concerned. 
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subject in order at least to give an indication of the order of magnitude 
of such schemes as compared with statutory social security schemes. 

The objective of the present article is to present the data available 
in the Office. In order to assess the relative financial importance of 
non-statutory social security schemes an attempt has been made to 
compare these data with the information on statutory schemes published 
in the above-mentioned report on the cost of social security. A warning 
should, however, be given at the outset: the present article should not 
be regarded as an international comparison of the cost of non-statutory 
social security schemes but merely as a presentation of factual informa- 
tion for some selected countries. 


Types OF Non-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES 


By non-statutory social security schemes may be understood those 
which provide protection against the risks usually covered by social 
security (i.e. sickness, maternity, unemployment, employment injury, 
family responsibility, old age, invalidity and death) and which are not 
set up by legislation. This protection may, of course, be afforded 
through a variety of measures ranging from group schemes established 
by nation-wide collective agreements to individual measures like life 
insurance and individual savings. So wide a definition of non-statutory 
schemes would make the task of compiling information virtually 
impossible, however, and for the purpose of the present article the 
expression non-statutory social security schemes has been understood, 
in general, to include schemes created on a collective basis (e.g. collective 
agreements, employer-worker agreements including employer-sponsored 
schemes, group insurance, friendly societies or mutual benefit societies, 
etc.) and providing protection against the above-mentioned social 
risks.1 Even limited to such schemes the task of compiling relevant 
data has proved rather difficult and the completeness of the data leaves 
much to be desired in most cases. 

It may be appropriate in this connection to give a brief summary 
of the most common types of non-statutory social security schemes 
and the possible sources from which information on them may be 
drawn. For this purpose it is useful to make a distinction between 
schemes that provide long-term benefits such as old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions, and schemes which cover short-term risks such as 
sickness, maternity, temporary disability and unemployment; for, 
although it is often difficult to draw the line between these two kinds 
of schemes, each of them generally has special features. 


Pension Schemes * 


A pension scheme may be described as “ insured ” or “ non-insured ”. 
In the former case a policy is taken out with a life or pension insurance 


1 In the case of accident and sickness insurance individual insurance has nevertheless 
been included for the reasons given below. 

* While it is true that individual life, endowment or annuity insurance in many cases 
provides protection against the same risks as a pension scheme, it may have other objectives 
than protection against social risks. For example, in many cases these types of insurance 
are taken out as a means of investment, guarantee for loans, savings for education, etc. 
Although arguments may be advanced both for and against the inclusion of these types of 
insurance under non-statutory social security schemes, they have not been taken into 
consideration in the present article. 
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company to cover a certain defined group of persons (e.g. employees 
of one or more establishments, members of an occupational group, etc.). 
The policy usually lays down the contribution and benefit provisions. 
As the insurance business is subject to public control or supervision in 
most countries, information on such schemes is usually available in the 
annual reports published on the operation of the private insurance 
business, and is to be found under some such heading as “ group 
pensions, life or annuity insurance ”. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that the term “ group ” insurance has a very different meaning in 
the various countries, depending on the minimum number of persons 
that can be so insured. Hence in a country where the minimum number 
is relatively high smaller establishments would have to have recourse 
to individual insurance for their pension schemes and, since the latter 
type of insurance has been excluded from the scope of the present 
article, the schemes in such establishments do not appear in the data 
presented below. 

Non-insured schemes may take any of several forms. In so-called 
“trust schemes ” the coverage, benefit and contribution provisions are 
laid down in a trust instrument and the operation of the scheme is 
usually the responsibility of a board of trustees or may be the function 
of a specialised trust company. Like insured schemes these schemes may 
be limited to the employees of one establishment only (provided it 
includes a large enough number of persons) but, in order to spread the 
risks, they often cover several establishments or the members of certain 
occupational organisations. Trust schemes are usually supervised or 
subject to control by the public authorities. In contrast to the annual 
reports covering insured schemes, however, information on trust schemes 
is usually available only occasionally in the form of special surveys ; 
these are often designed not to obtain data for the whole country but 
rather to assess, for certain sectors or industries, the social charges or 
employers’ contributions to social security and other social welfare 
measures (fringe benefits) in percentages of wages and salaries. It has 
not, therefore, been possible in most cases to make use of these surveys 
for the purposes of this article. Estimates are also sometimes made for 
the calculation of national income ; but they usually relate only to 
employers’ contributions, since the contributions of employees are 
generally regarded as part of wages and salaries for such purposes. 

Under another type of non-insured pension scheme, usually set up 
within one establishment or an occupational organisation, a separate 
fund is created for the purpose of granting benefits in case of certain 
contingencies defined in the regulations of the fund, but as a rule no 
specific rights and liabilities are conferred upon the protected persons 
or the employer as in the case of a trust scheme. A common example 
of this type of scheme is a fund created within the establishment and 
to which the employer makes grants either regularly or occasionally, 
the amounts depending on the financial results of operations during each 
financial year. A profit sharing plan may take the form of payments 
into a fund of this type. Benefits are not fixed by regulation but are 
usually granted on a discretional basis. Public control of this type of 
scheme is generally looser than in the case of trust schemes, and although 
some supervision is usually carried out for taxation purposes relevant 
information is rarely obtainable from tax statistics. 

The last type of non-insured scheme to be mentioned is that which 
may be termed a “ direct benefit scheme ” in the sense that no special 
fund is created but payment of benefit is made directly by the employer 
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to the persons concerned—whether in the form of a pension or of a 
lump-sum benefit in the case, for example, of severance. Information 
on such schemes is not usually available and as a rule is not included 
among the data presented below. 


Short-term Benefit Schemes 


In most countries short-term benefit schemes are of less importance 
from the financial point of view than pension schemes. First, the 
economic consequences for the protected persons of the contingencies 
covered are generally less severe than those of the long-term risks 
covered by pension schemes. Secondly, the short-term risks are often 
more adequately covered by the statutory social security scheme. 
However, it will be seen from the data presented below that this kind 
of scheme is also of some importance. 

It will be remembered that under pension schemes individual life, 
endowment and annuity insurance was excluded from the scope of the 
present article on the ground that it has, in many cases, other objectives 
than protection against social risks. This does not apply to the same 
degree to the short-term risks and individual insurance has therefore 
been included under this heading in so far as information was available. 

The most common type of non-statutory scheme providing protection 
against short-term risks is perhaps that under which payment of full or 
partial wages is made directly by the employer in case of sickness, 
maternity and temporary disability without any special fund being set 
up for the purpose. Such benefits may be paid by virtue either of 
collective agreements or of the staff regulations of the establishment. 

Information on short-term benefits paid directly is not usually 
obtainable since they are usually assimilated to wages and do not appear 
separately in the statistics. On the other hand, where these benefits 
are provided through group or individual insurance, benefit associations 
or friendly societies the relevant information is often available in the 
reports on private insurance operations and is consequently included 
in the data below. 


DATA ON THE Cost OF NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


By “ cost of non-statutory social security schemes ” may be under- 
stood the cost of benefits, administration and other expenditure. How- 
ever, many of these schemes are financed according to insurance 
principles which, particularly where pensions are concerned, require 
important allocations to technical reserve funds. As non-statutory 
schernes have been greatly developed during the last decade and are 
thus relatively new, a considerable part of the resources allocated to 
the schemes are used to build up technical reserve funds. Finally, for 
schemes operated through private insurance it has not been possible 
always to obtain data on benefit payments separately for the schemes 
covered by the article, and data on the administrative and other ex- 
penditure for this type of scheme are nearly always unobtainable. It 
was therefore found most practical in the first instance to quote figures 
on contributions or premiums. This provides a picture of the resources 
allocated to non-statutory social security schemes, which can be 
compared with the total contributions to statutory schemes. But as 
the latter schemes in many countries are financed to a large extent by 
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participation of the public authorities it is also of interest to make a 
comparison with their total receipts. For schemes operated through 
insurance companies, however, it proved difficult in most cases to obtain 
data on total receipts including income from capital. Nevertheless, a 
comparison has been made with the total receipts (excluding transfers) 
of statutory schemes by adding the total receipts of trust schemes to 
the total contributions of insured schemes in the cases where the data 
on income from capital were not available. This procedure will of course 
result in a certain underestimation, but as the purpose of this article is 
not to make an international comparison but merely to show that non- 
statutory schemes are of quite considerable importance in some coun- 
tries as compared to statutory schemes it seems that this procedure may 
be permitted. 

Wherever available, figures on benefit payments have also been 
quoted, but as they are not complete for any of the countries included 
below no attempt has been made to compare them with the correspond- 
ing data on statutory schemes. 


Australia 


In Australia a special inquiry was carried out for the financial year 
1951-52 into non-statutory pension and superannuation schemes in all 
private non-rural businesses employing, as a rule, more than 50 persons. 
The survey was made on a sample basis but estimates were made for 
the total field covered by the survey. The survey distinguished between 
(a) schemes managed through life insurance companies ; (6) separately 
constituted funds ; and (c) direct pension and superannuation payments. 
Figures on the operation of friendly societies which provide benefits 
in cash and in kind in case of sickness as well as death benefits and data 
on insurance against personal accident have been added to the results 
of the survey. The data compiled in this way appears in table I. 

Total contributions were consequently 29 million pounds or 13 per 
cent. of contributions to statutory schemes (215 million pounds). 
Total receipts were 34 million pounds or 11 per cent. of the receipts 
of statutory schemes (301 million pounds). 


Canada 


A survey of trust pension schemes was made for the years 1952 and 
19531, the results of which are given in table II. 

Further, the following data on contributions or premiums for 
insured schemes may be added *: group annuity insurance, 52 million 
dollars in 1952 and 62 million in 1953 ; group life insurance, 37 million 
dollars in 1952 and 43 million in 1953. 

The total contributions for covering the long-term risks would 
thus be 187 million dollars for 1952 and 222 million dollars for 1953. 

From the same source can also be drawn data on premiums for 
insurance against personal accident and combined sickness and accident 
insurance.? These were as follows : insurance against personal accidents, 
7 million dollars in 1952 and 8 million in 1953 ; combined accident and 
sickness insurance, 60 million dollars in 1952 and 73 million in 1953. 


* Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Research and Development Division: Survey of 
Canadian Trusteed Pension Funds, 1953, Reference Paper No. 54 (Ottawa, 1956). 

2 Abstract of Statement of Insurance Companies in Canada for the Year Ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1953 (Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1954). 
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TABLE Ii. CANADIAN TRUST PENSION FUNDS, 1952 AND 1953 
(Millions of Canadian dollars ) 


Contributions from employers 
Contributions from employees 
Income from capital, etc. 


Total . 


Disbursements 
Pension payments , 
Cost of pensions purchased deen = re 
Cash withdrawals (due to death, super- 
annuation, etc.) a ot 
Other 


Total . 


Note : Figures may not add to totals shown due to rounding-off 


In addition, the statistics of Canadian Fraternal Benefit Societies ? 
(providing benefits in case of old age, disability, death and sickness) 
show that the contributions amounted to about 3 million dollars for 
both 1952 and 1953. The total amount of contributions towards the 
above non-statutory social security schemes were consequently 257 mil- 
lion dollars for 1952 and 306 million dollars for 1953. Compared with 
the contributions for statutory schemes which amounted to 488 million 
dollars for 1952-53 (1 April to 31 March) and 542 million dollars for 
1953-54, the contributions to non-statutory schemes would amount to 
53 per cent. for 1952 and 56 per cent. for 1953. For the total receipts 
of trust schemes plus contributions for the others, the totals would be 
279 million dollars for 1952 and 333 million dollars for 1953 and compared 
with the total receipts of statutory schemes which amounted to 1,844 
million dollars for 1952-53 and 1,971 million dollars for 1953-54 the 
percentages would be 15 and 17 respectively. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


For the Federal Republic of Germany information is available on 
pension funds and death benefit funds under federal and provincial 
(Lander) supervision. As regards insured schemes, German insurance 
statistics do not distinguish between the various types of life insurance 
where premiums and benefit payments are concerned. It has therefore 
not been possible to compile data on group pension insurance and group 
life insurance. On the other hand information is available on non- 
statutory sickness insurance and accident insurance. Nevertheless, the 


1 Abstract of Statement of Insurance Companies in Canada for the Year Ended 
31 December 1953, op. cit. 
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data on non-statutory schemes given in table III are rather incomplete; 
where otherwise not stated, they are drawn from the annual report of 
the Federal Bureau for Supervision of Insurance and Housing Savings.! 


TABLE III. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY: OPERATIONS OF 
NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES, 1950-54 
(Millions of marks) 


Type of scheme | 1950 1951 


Pension funds (federal | 
supervision) : 
Contributions. . . 7. 100.8 118.7 
Income from capital | . 70.2 
Total receipts. . ha 171.0 
Bemeits ..... ‘ 70.0 
Pension funds (provin- 
cial supervision) : 
Contributions 15.1 
Income from capital | 
Total receipts 
Benefits ie ®- 
Death benefit funds 
(federal super- 
vision) : 
Contributions . 
Income from capital 
Total receipts 
Benefits eens use fT 
Death benefit funds | 
(provincial supervi- | 
sion) : 
Contributions . 
Income from capital 
Total receipts 
Benefits hy 
Private sickness in- 
surance : | 
Contributions . s 537. 666.7 2 
MentGts ..... ; 480.1? 
Accident insurance : 
Contributions. . . ‘ | 115.52 
Total : 
Contributions. . . | 995.6 
Income from capital | - - 111.0 
Total receipts .. - - 1106.6 | 








1 VerOffentlichungen des Bundesaufsichtsamtes fiir das Versicherungs- und Bausparwesen, 31 Mar. 1958, 
. Jahrgang, No. 3. * Statistisches Jahrbuch 1957. 


Totals have been made only for the year 1954, as complete informa- 
tion was available for that year alone. For statutory schemes total 
contributions amounted to 15,379 million marks and total receipts 
to 24,030 million marks for the year 1954; in relation to these figures 
contributions to non-statutory schemes represented 6 per cent. and 
their total receipts 5 per cent. 


1 Veré ffentlichungen des Bundesaufsichtsamtes fiir das Versicherungs- und Bauspar- 
wesen: Geschdftsbericht 1953/54 (Berlin, 1954). 
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Netherlands 


A survey of the financial operations of the various schemes providing 
pensions in the Netherlands has been made for the years 1948 to 1955.1 
This survey was undertaken as a part of a large project aimed at setting 
up separate accounts relating to this aspect of the system of national 
accounts. The figures of table IV are taken from this survey. 


TABLE IV. NETHERLANDS: OPERATIONS OF NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL 
SECURITY SCHEMES, 1949-54 


(Millions of florins ) 


— 


Type of scheme so | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 





Non-insured pensions funds : 
Contributions . . . -_ 139 | 156 | 4173 | 270 | 
Income from capital, etc... 45 55 67 | 76 
Tetel yeceipts . . ww : 184 | 211 | 240 | 246 


Benefit payments .... . 34 38 | 41 | 46 | 
Administration ...... 2 2 2 2 | 
Total expenditure. .... 36 40 43 48 


Pension insurance with life 
insurance companies : 
Gomtripataoms . . ws ss ad 143 159 | 178 | 201 


Pension funds and_ pension | 


insurance together : 
Contributions. .... . .{| 244 | 282 | 315 | 351 | 371 | 425 
Total receipts ..... .| 284 | 327 | 370 | 418 | 447 | 508 | 


| 
j 








Table V gives a comparison of the above data for non-statutory 
schemes with those for the statutory schemes. Since, however, sickness 
and accident insurance under non-statutory schemes is not taken into 
account the percentages in the table are necessarily underestimated. 


TABLE V. NETHERLANDS: COMPARISON OF STATUTORY AND 
NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES, 1949-54 


T _—— ——— 
Type of scheme | 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| | 





(Millions of florins) 


921.4 | 1,070.1 | | 1,211.9| 1,366.9 | 1,502.8 | 


Statutory schemes : 
Total contributions | 1,666. 
Total receipts . . | 1,357.1) 1,569.5 | 1,795.6 | 2,108.5 | 2,258.6 | |2, 497. 


Non-statutory (As a percentage of statutory schemes) 
| | | 


schemes : | 
Total contributions | 26 | 26 | 26 2% | 25 
Total receipts . . 21; 21 | 21 20 | 20 


L rf oo 








ati “ Exploitatie- -overzichten betreffende de pensioenvoorzieningen in Nederland ”, 
in Statistische en econometrische onderzoekingen (Zeist, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek), 
1957 
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Sweden 


In Sweden a great part of the non-statutory pension schemes are 
managed through a special insurance company specialised in group 
pension insurance. Swedish insurance statistics therefore give data on 
the major part of such schemes. They also give information on non- 
statutory sickness and accident insurance which are presented, together 
with the data on group pension insurance, in table VI.? 


TABLE VI. SWEDEN : OPERATIONS OF NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL 
SECURITY SCHEMES, 1949-54 


(Millions of crowns) 


suitor — Se ———_—— —_— 
Type of scheme 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1954 


Group pension insurance : 
ComtsmeGiems . 6 ww es | 271 | 310 | 316 | 342 
Income from capital .. . 51 62 74 88 
(ee | 322 | 372 | 390 | 430 
eer | 26 31 36 | 


Group life insurance ! : 
Contributions . sil’ 
Income from capital 
Total ecup 34 
Benefits paid . 


Sickness insurance for more 
than ten years: 
Contributions . 

Benefits paid . 


Accident insurance for more 
than ten years: 
Contributions . 

Benefits paid . 


Accident and sickness insurance 

for ten years or less 

Individual insurance : 
Comteibutions. ...:. 23 25 
oe ee i > ibd: 

Collective insurance : | 
Contributions. ..... 21 | 24 
Beuefits paid. .... .| | 16 16 


Total : 
Commneeeeens Sw se wd | 238 333 
Income from capital .. . | ei st 
Cee Se ey 281 | 384 
Bemsits paid 38 8 ood | 3 57 


*State Insurance Inspectorate: Official Statistics of Sweden: Private Insurance Companies, 1952, 
1953 and 1954 (Stockholm, 1954, 1955 and 1956). * Total benefits paid for individual and collective 
insurance amounted to 23 millions. 


1 Statistiska Centralbyran : Statistical Abstract of Sweden 1957 (Stockholm, 1957). 
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Table VII gives a comparison of the above data with the data on 
statutory schemes. 


TABLE VII. SWEDEN : COMPARISON OF STATUTORY AND NON-STATUTORY 
SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES, 1949-54 





Type of scheme | 1949 | 1950 5 1952 | 1953 
| 


. N ; r 
Statutory schemes: | Poe 6 eat 


Total contributions | 547.5 | 591.3] 657.7| 740.3] 798.9) 816.4 | 
Total receipts 2,601.2 | 2,843.2 | 3,227.9 | 3,732.4 | 4,051.4 |4,504.5 


(As a percentage of statutory schemes) 


Schemes under private 
insurance : | 
Total contributions 39 40 | 
Total receipts . . 10 | 


= 50 53 
mi $2 12 12 | 


Lb Tae ee Pe 


As the figures for non-statutory schemes do not include non-insured 
pension funds they are underestimated. Unfortunately data on such 
funds were not available for the period under review. However, for 
the year 1956 contrioutions to trust pension funds amounted to 140 
million crowns whereas the contributions to group pension insurance 
amounted to 400 million crowns for the same year.’ If we assume that 
the relationship between the contributions to the two types of pension 
schemes were the same in 1954 as in 1956 the above percentage of 
53 for total contributions in 1954 would have to be increased to 68 
in order to allow for trust pension schemes. A similar calculation 
could be made for the percentage in total receipts, but the error 
would be greater due to the fact that income from capital is not known 
for trust pension funds and is consequently not taken into account. 
However, such a calculation would increase the percentage of 12 for 
1954 to 14. 


Switzerland 


Swiss insurance statistics give rather complete data on contributions 
and benefits for group pensions, group life insurance, collective and 
individual accident insurance and non-statutory sickness insurance for 
the whole period 1949 to 1954. Exact data on non-insured pension 
funds are not available, but the Federal Bureau of Statistics has made 
estimates of the total amount of contributions to cantonal, communal, 
private and other pension funds. By deducting the figures for cantonal 
funds (which were included in the I.L.O. inquiry on the cost of social 
security already mentioned) an estimate of the contributions to com- 
munal, private and other funds (i.e. those not regarded as statutory 
schemes) is obtained. The results are given in table VIII.? 


1 Statens Offentliga Utredningar 1958, 40. Promemoria Med Férslag om Fondfér- 
valining M.M. I Samband Med en Utbyggd Pensionering, Avgiven av 1957 Ars Pensions- 
kommitté (Stockholm, 1958). 

2 Bureau fédéral des assurances : Les entreprises d’assurances privées en Suisse (Berne), 
various years. 
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TABLE VIII. SWITZERLAND: OPERATIONS OF NON-STATUTORY 
SECURITY SCHEMES, 1949-54 
(Millions of Swiss francs) 


Type of scheme 1950 | 1952 


Group life and pension 
insurance : 
Contributions . 
Benefits paid 

Collective accident in- 
surance : 
Contributions . 
Benefits paid 

Individual accident in- 
surance : 
Contributions . 
Benefits paid 

Non-statutory _ sick- 
ness insurance : 
Contributions . 
Benefits paid . . . 

Estimated total con- 
tributions to non- 
statutory pension 
funds ! 


Total contributions 


1 See text. 
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A comparison of the data above with the data on statutory schemes 


is given in table IX. 


TABLE IX. SWITZERLAND : COMPARISON OF STATUTORY 
AND NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES 1949-54 


Type of scheme 1950 1951 


. N s of Swis : 
Statutory schemes : (Millions of Swiss francs) 


Total contributions |1,026.1 |1,049.9 |1,119.2 |1,207.5 |1,293.7 
Total receipts . . 1,800.7 |1,824.3 {1,942.7 |2,151.0 |2,276.5 
Non-statutory 
schemes : 
Total contributions 28 31 32 30 32 
Total receipts . . 16 18 18 17 18 


(As a percentage of statutory schemes) 


It should be noted that the percentages for total receipts shown 
in table IX are underestimates, since income from capital is not taken 
into consideration. This item may account for quite a considerable 
amount, particularly where group pension insurance and pension funds 


are concerned. 
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United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom a special investigation was carried out for a 
committee set up to inquire into the economic and financial problems of 
the provision for old age.! The report of this committee included data 
on the financial operation of pension schemes relating generally to the 
year 1953. The data for the non-statutory schemes are given in table X. 


TABLE X. UNITED KINGDOM : OPERATIONS OF NON-STATUTORY 
PENSION SCHEMES, 1953 


(Millions of £’s) 


Income Total 
Contribu- contributions Total 
from 


tions } and income pensions 
capital 
from capital 


Type of scheme 


| Privatefunds ...... . 26.3 105.8 26.9 
Life offices : 
Group life insurance. . ° — 6.4 
Group pension insurance . ; - 48.5 
Group endowment insur- 
ee ee oe en ae 9.2 - 9.2 


169.9 


oo) ae 143.6 


In addition insurance company statistics? provide data for 1953 on 
non-statutory accident insurance (see table XI). 


TABLE XI. UNITED KINGDOM: NON-STATUTORY ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
1953 
(Millions of {£’s) 


| Payment under 
policies 
(including medical 
and legal 
expenses) 


Pp Income 
remiums 


‘ from Total 
Type of insurance company (less re- 
' | capital receipts 
insurance) 
(less tax) 


Companies established within 

Great Britain. ..... 16.6 0.1 
Companies established out | 

of Great Britain, carrying 

on business in the United 

Kingdom 


Total . 





1 Report of the Committee on the Economic and Financial Problems of the Provision for 
Old Age (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954). 

2 Board of Trade : Summary of Statements of Assurance Business Deposited with the 
Board of Trade during the Year Ended 31 December 1954 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1955). 
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From the statistics on friendly societies', whose principal objects are 
to insure sickness, death and endowment benefits, can be drawn the 
following data for 1953 (in thousands of {£’s) : 


Receipts : Benefits : 


Contributions . . . 13,922 Sickness pay .... 5,308 
Income from capital , 4,553 Sums atdeath.... 1,851 
[ss > sss ss 520 Superannuation .. . 849 
— Amounts divided. . . 336 

toe... «3©°96,995 Deposits withdrawn . 2,849 

wes. te es 2, 227 


ee 13, 420 


The total contributions to non-statutory schemes thus amounted to 
238.7 million pounds and total receipts to 273.8 million pounds. For 
statutory schemes the total contributions amounted to 584 million 
pounds and total receipts to 1,688 million pounds for the financial 
year 1953-54 which gave a percentage of non-statutory schemes to 
statutory schemes of 41 for total contributions and 16 for total receipts. 

The above data may be supplemented by some results of a recently 
published survey on occupational pension schemes.? This survey, which 
related to the year 1956, was based on a sample investigation but the 
figures were rated up in order to produce estimates of national figures. 
The results for occupational schemes in the private sector are given in 
table XII. 


TABLE XII. UNITED KINGDOM : OCCUPATIONAL PENSION SCHEMES, 1956 
(Millions of £’s) 


Insured Non-insured 


. Total 
schemes schemes 


Operation 


Employees’ contributions .... . 44 28 72 
Employers’ contributions. . ... . 174 
Total contributions... . » .s'# «° 246 


Peres se GF Paes 50 


The above figures show a considerable increase in contributions to 
non-statutory pension schemes from 1953 to 1956 but unfortunately the 
latest figures on statutory schemes from the I.L.O. cost of social security 
inquiry already referred to relate to the financial year 1 April 1954 to 
31 March 1955 so a comparison between the above figures and shose on 
statutory schemes is not possible. 


United States 


In the United States an investigation was made into welfare and 
pension schemes in 1956. The report of the committee which carried out 


? Registry of Friendly Societies : Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for 
the Year 1953, Part 2: Friendly Societies (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955). 

* Occupational Pension Schemes, A Survey by the Government Actuary (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1958). 
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this investigation ' contains rather complete data on contributions to 
welfare and pension schemes for the year 1954. These data appear in 
table XIII. 


TABLE XIII. UNITED STATES: CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER PRIVATE WELFARE 
AND PENSION SCHEMES, 1954 
( Maitions of dollars) 


| Contributions 


Type of scheme 


Employee e | _ Employer Total 


Pension plans : 
Pe) « c- oe Shedim abt 225.0 | 1,100.0 ,325.0 
ON a i © 202.0 F 766.0 ,968.0 


a 


Other plans : |. {Shem 427.0 | 2,866. 0 293.0 


Life insurance and death benefits : 
Group life insurance . . — 507.9 846.5 
Self-insured death benefit plans a, ; 17.8 35.6 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
insurance . : 20.1 
Temporary disability benefits and sick 
leave : 
Insured plans . . . » teeter i 283.8 
Self-insured (trade union, ‘employee 
benefit associations, etc. ream . 30.0 
Sick leave plans, private industry, 
formal plans only ....... : 151.0 
Health insurance and services : 
Hospitalisation . . Pee ee 828.7 391.6 
Surgical and ls 454.0 260.7 
ses en 8 et 9.0 9.0 


Total. . . | 1,881.3 | 1,671.9 | 
Grand total. . . | 2,308.3 | 4,537.9 | 6,846.2 


For the financial year ending in 1954, the data for the statutory 
schemes were the following (in millions of dollars) : insured persons’ 
contributions 3,975 ; employers’ contributions 6,854 ; total contributions 
10,829 ; and total receipts 19,848. By relating the data for non-statutory 
schemes to those for statutory schemes the following percentages are 
arrived at: insured persons’ contributions 58; employers’ contribu- 
tions 66 ; total contributions 63 ; and total receipts 34. The latter figure 
is underestimated as only data on contributions were available for non- 
statutory schemes. 


SUMMARY 


Although the data do not permit a comparison from country to 
country, it may be useful to summarise the figures resulting from the 
comparison of the non-statutory schemes with the statutory schemes for 
the various countries. It should be noted that the figures on non- 
statutory schemes are expressed as percentages of those on statutory 
schemes resulting from the I.L.O. cost of social security inquiry. 


; 1 Financial Report of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare Submitted by tts 
Subcommitiee on Welfare and Pension Funds, Senate Report No. 1734, 84th Congress, 
Second Session (Washington, 1956). 
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TABLE XIV. COST OF NON-STATUTORY SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES IN 
EIGHT COUNTRIES, 1949-54 
(As a percentage of the cost of statutory schemes) 


Country 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 1954 
1 | 


Australia 
Total contributions ... . | 131) 
ewe Wee ee 11} 

Canada : 

Total contributions ... . | |} 53 

Total receipts. . . SRE Ss | 15 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) : 

Total contributions 

Total receipts . 

Netherlands : 

Total contributions . ‘ 25 
Total receipts . 

Sweden 2: 

Total contributions ... . 50 
Total receipts. . . ys | 12 

Switzerland : 

Total contributions ... . 2 32 
Total receipts. . . ie ae 18 

United Kingdom : 

Total contributions .... 413 
Total receipts. .... ; 163 
United States : 
Total contributions ... . . 63 

Total receipts . . 


(OF dO ADA Mita ARES Goi SE Be 


1 Relating to the financial year 1 July 1951 to 30 June 1952. * Figures relate to insured schemes only. 
An estimate of the effects of inclusion of trustee schemes for the year 1954 suggests that the percentage 
of 53 for total contributions should be raised to 68 and the percentage of 12 for total receipts should be 
raised to 14 (see pp. 398 above). * Relating to the financial year 1 Apr. 1953 to 31 Mar. 1954. 


CONCLUSION 


It is difficult to draw any definite conclusions on the basis of the data 
presented above. As stated previously the present article does not claim 
to be an international comparison of the cost of non-statutory social 
security schemes. First, it will be seen that the completeness of the data 
varies greatly from country to country. Secondly, as the data on non- 
statutory schemes have been related to those on statutory schemes, the 
results depend on the extent to which the social protection of the popula- 
tion is afforded by means of statutory or non-statutory measures. The 
information presented above does, however, show that fairly important 
resources are allocated to non-statutory schemes as compared to statu- 
tory schemes for the countries included. Furthermore, for the countries 
where information was available for the whole period 1949 to 1954, the 
cost of non-statutory schemes maintained about the same relationship 
to the cost of statutory schemes throughout the perioa. It also shows 
that information on non-statutory schemes is rather incomplete in most 
countries. It is to be hoped therefore that countries will compile informa- 
tion on this subject which will form a valuable supplement to the informa- 
tion on statutory schemes. 





Training for Process Equipment 
Operators in the Chemical Industries 


The following article describes how a need for special training for 
skilled workers in the chemical industries—a sector where technical innova- 
tions have brought about great changes—has arisen in recent years, and 
gives examples of the way 1n which this challenge is being met in a number 
of countries. 


The process equipment operator in a modérn chemical undertaking, 
who is sometimes called a skilled process operator or qualified chemical 
operator, is the skilled worker employed to perform the more complicated 
and responsible jobs of the highly mechanised or automated production 
processes. As a result of the rapid technological developments and 
general expansion of chemical industries throughout the world, the 
duties of this worker have evolved during the past quarter century 
and he now occupies a position of great importance. In all countries 
where modern chemical industries exist it has been reported that the 
recruitment of specialised and skilled workers has been difficult and that 
undertakings have in many instances had to provide training in order to 
maintain a supply of operators for their plants. 

The question of vocational training for workers has engaged the 
attention of the Chemical Industries Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation, to some extent, at each of its five sessions. At 
its Fourth Session in February 1955 the Committee adopted a resolution 
in which it invited the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to request the 
Office to carry out an investigation of the principal methods of vocational 
training existing in chemical industries in the different countries and to 
provide information on the methods which had proved to be the most 
satisfactory. The results of this investigation were reported to the 
Chemical Industries Committee at its Fifth Session, held in Geneva in 
February 1958. 

To gather the materials on which the investigation was based 
several channels were used. First, data were collected by two members 
of the Office staff who visited France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom during February 1957 to observe 
schemes of training in selected undertakings. These data were supple- 
mented by materials from two main sources ; documentation collected 
by the Office in the course of its normal study of vocational training 
questions, and the information communicated to the Office in response 
to an inquiry into the action taken to follow-up the conclusions and 
resolutions adopted at previous sessions of the Chemical Industries 
Committee. 

After the information collected had been examined it was decided 
to confine the study to schemes for training those categories of workers 
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who were engaged in process and maintenance work, and more speci- 
fically to schemes developed by undertakings, with or without the 
assistance of public authorities. 

This article, however, is confined to information about the process 
operator alone and to schemes for training young people and adults. 


Wuy SPECIAL TRAINING Is NEEDED 


Unlike other industries the chemical industries have not developed 
from the work of independent artisans but owe their origin to scientific 
research. From the beginning it has been qualified chemists, physicists, 
and engineers who have taken the lead and have been responsible for 
the nature of the industries’ technical developments and production 
processes. As a rule when their research work had reached the produc- 
tion stage specially trained operators or technicians were not needed 
to ensure an undisturbed production process. However, as technical 
improvements and scientific research resulted in more and more com- 
plicated production processes, this situation began to change and the 
services of trained operators became essential. According to present 
trends the demand for chemical operators has increased and the need 
for unskilled workers has decreased to such an extent that in some 
undertakings the latter do not represent more than a small percentage 
of the labour force. 

The duties and functions that process operators are expected to 
perform depend to a large extent upon several important factors ; 
among the most important of these are the nature of the process applied 
and the product manufactured, the apparatus and machinery required 
for use in a particular plant, the degree of development of a given plant 
and the extent of its modernisation, and the educational level of the 
worker himself. 

In order to keep processes under adequate control it is often necessary 
for process workers, besides carrying out the routine and non-routine 
work prescribed for them by the managers and foremen, to watch 
various key instruments and other important items of equipment and 
to adjust various controls from time to time. 

Process equipment operators and their helpers either operate or 
control a chemical process using several types of equipment to produce 
chemicals to specifications. It is their duty to verify the proper pro- 
portion of materials, set and regulate the controls for temperature, 
pressure, or flow of materials, check quality and keep records of the 
operations. They are responsible for the quality and quantity of the 
product and are sometimes assisted by other chemical operators or 
helpers. 

There are such great differences in the types of processes and equip- 
ment used in various branches of the chemical industries, and sometimes 
even within the same branches, that chemical workers moving from 
one plant to another often have to undergo retraining. The initial 
instruction of new workers is in many instances long and costly owing to 
the complexity of chemical processes and equipment. 

In some undertakings operators are designated according to the 
types of equipment handled. For example stillmen operate the distilla- 
tion equipment that separates volatile mixtures into component parts. 
Autoclave operators work with high pressure vessels in which the re- 
action involves chemical changes within highly critical pressure and 


6 
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temperature limits. Evaporator men operate equipment that con- 
centrates chemical solutions by removing part of the water content. 
Other process workers operate the equipment that prepares raw materi- 
als for processing ; among these are grinders, filterers, driers, millers, 
and mixers. Very often skilled operators are qualified to operate many 
types of equipment. In the past it was quite usual for a worker, starting 
from the position of helper, to progress to jobs of greater skill and to 
become a chemical operator ; it was quite common, in other words, for 
the skilled operators’ jobs (though not the highly skilled) to be filled by 
promotion within the plant. This is becoming increasingly rare. , 

The latest trend in process operation is the utilisation of plants 
which are completely automatically controlled. This development has 
not yet reached any great proportions, nor is it expected in the near 
future to replace the need for operators entirely. Where automatic 
controls are used the operators are able with less effort to achieve 
better control and obtain maximum efficiency consistently. Indeed, in 
a complex plant, which depends on close interrelation of many variables, 
manual control is impossible and such plants have only come into being 
because of automatic control. 

In recent years much attention has been devoted by chemical 
undertakings to special vocational training schemes for their process 
workers, especially in countries where the chemical industries are 
making full use of modern technological developments. Managements 
have realised that the worker’s skill is a factor which can affect the 
successful functioning and expansion of each undertaking. Since the 
industries and the occupational requirements of their workers have 
undergone such radical and rapid changes over the past ten to 20 years 
most undertakings have concentrated on training young people, who 
are more adaptable and from whom the future manpower can be drawn. 
This does not mean that there are no opportunities for adults to receive 
training. As schemes for training young chemical operators had to be 
started from scratch, a sufficient number of trainees could not be 
expected to attain the level of skilled worker for several years. For 
this reason and because there were adult workers already performing 
the existing tasks it was felt necessary to provide training for them so 
that they could improve their skills and qualify for upgrading. In some 
cases special accelerated training schemes for adults have been estab- 
lished ; in others the adult workers are allowed to participate in the 
schemes run primarily for young people. 


SELECTED SCHEMES OF TRAINING 


Despite the considerable differences in the countries from which 
the information about training schemes has been obtained by the Office, 
many similarities are discernible. Course content for most of the 
schemes is based upon the fundamental processes (unit operations). 
The trainees are given practical experience in performing the required 
operations on pilot plant and other equipment set aside specifically for 
the purpose. This allows them to acquire experience and skill in con- 
ducting the unit operations on a sufficiently large scale ; during practice 
runs a cheap material (e.g. water) is often used so as to eliminate the risk 
of wasting expensive materials, and only as their skill increases are the 
trainees allowed to perform operations using the actual materials. In 
this regard one of two general approaches is usually followed : either use 
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is made of the pilot plant itself (a procedure more prevalent where 
the young persons are trained according to a more or less classical 
in-plant system), or recourse is had to special training centres with 
dummy apparatus (e.g. in Switzerland, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and France). 

Other important, more or less common, features include a minimum 
of basic training in general engineering (mechanical training) and a 
strong programme of related instruction in sciences (theory of physics, 
chemistry, calculus, geometry, etc.). 


France 


In France schemes for the training of young people as skilled operators 
were initiated as early as 1945 by groups of undertakings such as the 
Union des Industries Chimiques (in which the large majority of the 
chemical firms are federated). The public authorities also gave active 
support to the efforts made by the undertakings. Under an order of 
15 February 1950 a National Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training was set up for the chemical industries. The function of this 
committee, on which are represented the various ministries concerned, 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations and different categories of 
teaching personnel, is to study and make recommendations on all the 
problems relating to vocational training for chemical trades. The 
establishment of training curricula for skilled process operators was one 
of its first achievements. On its suggestion a national trade proficiency 
certificate (certificat d’aptitude professionnelle—C.A.P.) has _ been 
created ' for the trade of skilled process operator (C.A.P. de conducteur 
d’appareils des industries chimiques). Regulations prescribe in detail the 
content of the training needed to reach the required level of skill. 

To provide their apprentices with training up to the standard of the 
C.A.P. large undertakings have established plant schools or training 
centres, which, under the terms of an Act of 21 February 1949, may 
under certain conditions be granted the status of public apprenticeship 
centres placed under the authority of the Directorate of Technical 
Education.? To be admitted to the course (under an apprenticeship con- 
tract) boys must be at least 14 years of age (the minimum school-leaving 
age is now 15; an Education Bill recently submitted to Parliament by 
the Government would raise it to 16) and possess the primary school 
certificate. Full-time training at the centre generally lasts three years. 
This is followed by one year of practical training in different workshops 
of the plant. No allowance is paid during the first three years (except in 
cases of scholarships granted by the technical education authorities). 
During the fourth year the apprentices are paid at semi-skilled rates. 

In the Paris region the training is organised on a somewhat different 
basis. Under the sponsorship of the Chemical Industries Association, 
Paris Region, a school for the training of prospective skilled process 
workers known as the C.C.1.* has been set up by the education authorities 
of the City of Paris and of the département of the Seine. Preparation 
for the admittance test for the course is given in the last year of primary 
school in a special class in which boys of 13 to 14 are prepared for the 


1 By an order of 8 Nov. 1951. 

2 The rights of the founder member firms are reserved under the terms of an agreement 
between them and the Directorate. 

% Cours complémentaire industriel des industries chimiques. 
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primary school certificate and receive general pre-vocational training. 
Successful candidates between 14 and 16 years of age are accepted 
«s students in the chemical training school after they have passed a 
vocational guidance test and a medical examination. A group of 20 
students is admitted each year. The course last three years. At the end 
of the third year the students may take the national proficiency test 
(C.A.P.). No fees are charged for the courses, and training supplies and 
working clothes are provided free of charge. Moreover, pupils may be 
granted scholarships as maintenance allowances. The Chemical Industries 
Association, Paris Region, sees to it that upon completing the courses 
the students receive guidance on which particular occupations best fit 
their skills and aptitudes. 

Training is similarly organised at the C.C.I. and in the plant appren- 
ticeship centres. Both the vocational (practical and theoretical) instruc- 
tion and the general education courses (including physical education) 
are given in the institutions. The teaching methods, curricula and teach- 
ing material are designed to meet as closely as possible the job require- 
ments in the industry. Trainees first receive a general introduction to 
engineering. Although the training takes place entirely in the institu- 
tions, the instruction is based on workshop practices and tends to develop 
in the trainees both their knowledge of the actual chemical operations 
and of the use of industrial apparatus and good working habits which, as 
workers, they will eventually apply. In the C.C.I. 20 hours’ practical 
training and 20 hours’ related instruction are given per week throughout 
the year. In most of the centres the training curricula for the three-year 
courses are as follows : 


(1) During the first year training is divided into three parts for which 
about the same number of hours is reserved, namely : (a) introduction 
to the basic metal trades in the industry (fitting, shéet-metal work, 
forging) ; (b) courses in physics ; (c) practical training in certain basic 
operations (dissolving, concentrating, crystallising, filtrating). 

(2) In the second year the study of chemical apparatus and instruc- 
tion in chemical process operations are given a more prominent place ; 
only about one-fourth of training hours is devoted to courses in physics, 
chemistry and technology. 

(3) The third year is devoted almost entirely to practical instruction 
in the training workshop ; instruction in physics, chemistry and tech- 
nology is directly related to the practical work done by the trainees. 


Throughout the period of training particular attention is given to 
instruction in industrial safety and health questions, to work discipline 
(including cleanliness) and to the strict observance by the trainees of 
rules similar to those which are enforced in workplaces. 

At the C.C.I. the Chemical Industries Association, Paris Region, and 
the management of the Rhéne-Poulenc Company closely collaborate 
with the directorate and the teaching staff of the school and with the 
school inspectors. The instructors have been recruited in the under- 
takings concerned, which have contributed towards the equipment of 
the school and provide the materials to be utilised in the performance of 
operations similar to those which are carried out in industry. 

All training establishments have workshops for pre-apprenticeship 
training in general engineering, as well as workshops fitted with 
apparatus on a reduced scale on which trainees individually carry out 
complete setting-up and maintenance exercises. 
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The National Advisory Committee on Vocational Training for the 
Chemical Industries has also given some attention to the training of 
adults, and facilities have been provided by several firms for adult 
process workers selected in their own plants. These consist of full-time 
courses lasting six-months to one year and given either at special centres 
or at the existing apprenticeship centres. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


In the Federal Republic of Germany schemes for training fully 
skilled process operators were established in certain undertakings as 
early as 1947. A working group of the Employers’ Association of the 
German Chemical Industry endeavoured to standardise the efforts of 
the various undertakings and to set up a proper basis on which the whole 
industry could build future training programmes. As a result of this 
action, in 1949 the competent public authority adopted national appren- 
ticeship standards for the practical training of skilled process operators 
(Chemtefacharbeiter ) 

The training has been set up as an apprenticeship programme of 
three years’ duration. Young persons usually enter at the age of 14, 
when they complete their basic schooling. During their first year of 
training they are engaged in practical work which includes an introduc- 
tion into the basic manual skills (work on metal, wood and glass) in the 
training workshops, an initiation into various simple laboratory opera- 
tions in special training laboratories, and, finally, elementary work on 
models, adjusting, setting, stripping and operating the principal pieces 
of equipment used in the production process. All this acts as a screening 
device to enable undertakings to determine whether the young trainee is 
fitted for skilled work in a chemical plant and whether he is better fitted 
to become a skilled operator, a laboratory assistant, or a maintenance 
craftsman. 

In the second year the trainees are usually rotated according to a 
prearranged schedule through various departments and laboratories 
within an undertaking in order to acquire a variety of knowledge and 
experience. This includes time spent in different parts of the undertak- 
ing such as the pipe-fitting shop, electric shop, central plant control and 
pilot plants. In addition, practical tuition in training laboratories is 
usually continued for some hours per week, or alternatively some weeks 
per year. 

The third year, in most instances, is a continuation of the second 
year, but with more emphasis on actual production. Throughout all 
three years of their training programme the apprentices must attend the 
local vocational school for one day each week (eight periods). Here they 
are taught general and technical subjects, including science and 
technology. 

Although the schemes as applied by the several undertakings 
differ in details (e.g. in the way in which the practical training is organ- 
ised, the place where it is given, and the distribution of the different 
subjects over the three years of the apprenticeship), the curricula 
applied are on the whole very similar. Both the practical training and 
the related instruction are developed according to detailed and progres- 
sive curricula which leave nothing to chance. At least part of the prac- 


1 Erlass der Verwaltung fiir Wirtschaft des Vereinigten Wirtschaftsgebietes, 116-3321/49 
vom 30.6.1949, 
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tical training takes place in the plant school (including training work- 
shops and training laboratories) and only after a predetermined period 
of basic training has been completed is it given inside the plant itself. 
Class-room instruction takes place partly at the plant school and partly 
at the local vocational school. 

Simultaneously with development of schemes for training apprentices 
attention is also being given to the establishment of schemes for training 
adult operators. 

One undertaking in Diisseldorf, for example, has made special 
provisions for adults to qualify for upgrading. It has arranged that 
adult workers can take an examination and those who successfully pass 
receive a diploma as qualified operators. To become eligible for this 
opportunity, the individual must be at least 24 years of age and have 
at least five years’ experience in process work. 


Italy 


In Italy the Montecatini company established in 1952 a plant 
training school providing, among other courses, a two-year programme 
for training young operators. For the training course groups of 20 to 
24 boys, ranging in age between 14 and 16 years, are recruited each 
year, preference being given to sons of Montecatini workers. The school 
operates 11 months during the year, with one month vacation. Instruc- 
tion consists of 60 per cent. practical work and 40 per cent. theoretical 
courses. The curriculum is divided into two cycles ; the first consists of 
basic mechanical training which includes fitting, turning, welding and 
drawing ; and the second deals with methods used in chemical processing. 


Netherlands 


In the Netherlands training for operators is organised on a national 
basis with a uniform curriculum approved by the Ministry of Education, 
Arts and Sciences. 

The scheme is conducted as a two-year apprenticeship, during which 
period the apprentice is trained in and by an undertaking. To be eligible 
a youth must have pursued, prior to entrance, one of the day courses 
in chemical technology at a technical school. These courses, of two or 
three years’ duration, are provided for persons who have completed 
elementary school. During apprenticeship the trainees are required to 
spend eight to 12 hours per week in part-time or evening classes to 
supplement their general and technical education. At the end of the 
period of apprenticeship an examination is held and a diploma is awarded 
to those successful in meeting the requirements. A youth is normally 
17 to 18 years of age on completing his apprenticeship ; he is then 
required to work for four to five years in industry before he can qualify 
as a skilled worker. 

Apprentices are trained and examined in accordance with the curri 
culum approved by the Minister of Education. A control of the practical 
training during apprenticeship is exercised through the “ work-book ” 
in which the apprentice has to report on the activities performed by 
him from day to day. He also uses the work-book for doing certain 
practical and theoretical exercises. 

Since the apprenticeship scheme for training young operators is 
relatively new and few boys have qualified for entry, adults up to the 
age of 45 are now permitted to participate in the two-year training 
scheme as apprentices. 
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Switzerland 


In Switzerland a scheme for training skilled operators is conducted 
by J. R. Geigy Company at its works near Basle. 

This scheme, many features of which are very similar to those of 
the German schemes described above, started in 1953 when the need 
for skilled process operators became apparent. At the time of the visit 
of the I.L.O. officials it was the only one of its type in Switzerland. The 
trade, designated as “ plant laboratory assistant ” (Betriebslaborant) ', 
has been officially recognised as an apprenticed trade in the canton of 
Basel-Land, and the scheme is applied in conformity with the federal 
regulations on vocational training. 

To be accepted for apprenticeship young persons must be 15 years 
of age and have completed at least their basic schooling. A training 
centre with special facilities has been provided in the works ; it includes 
a large operating pilot training plant, class-rooms and instructional 
facilities. The pilot plant provides trainees with the opportunity to 
practise all necessary unit operations without chemical materials before 
attempting the real operations. In this way the trainee is able to develop 
some skill before being required to use expensive materials, and spoilage 
and the consequent waste are kept to a minimum. 

Apprenticeship lasts three years. During the first year the apprentice 
spends 11 months in a plant laboratory (organic synthesis) and one 
month in the stores. The related instruction given at the plant training 
school is the same as that given to laboratory assistants. In the second 
year apprentices spend the entire period on unit operations prescribed 
by the undertaking, mostly at the special pilot plant of the training 
centre. Three months of the third year are spent in the general main- 
tenance workshops on elementary mechanics, plumbing and _pipe- 
fitting ; three months in the analytical laboratory ; and the last six 
months in various departments of the works in turn. 

Complementary courses (related scientific and general instruction) 
are provided by the Canton, and trainees are released for one-and-a- 
quarter days per week to attend courses in the local public school 
during the whole period of their training. 

The same company has organised, on a temporary basis, a two-and- 
a-half year scheme of technical training for adult process workers. 
Among the purposes they had for conducting such a scheme was to 
develop a supply of qualified adult process workers from which candidates 
for jobs as foremen and supervisors might be selected. 


United Kingdom 


In the United Kingdom schemes for training skilled process operators 
may be classified generally under two systems, each being characteristic 
of the affiliated industries they represent, namely plants operated by 
the Imperial Chemical Industries Limited (I.C.I.) and plants affiliated 
with the Association of Chemical and Allied Employers (A.C. and A.E.). 
Entry into the schemes is normally made at the age of 16 and the period 
of training is five years. 

The A.C, and A.E. has since 1955 run a national voluntary scheme 
for training young qualified operators. Young persons wishing to take 


1 This is an unusual designation which, it is understood, reflects a desire to raise the 
prestige of the skilled production worker by recognising that his qualifications are com- 
parable with those of chemical assistant. 
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advantage of this opportunity are normally selected by the employer, 
who arranges the details and determines the schedule of experiences in 
the basic unit operations. In this instance the agreement to train is 
made either by indenture of apprenticeship or an exchange of letters of 
agreement between the employer and the parent. Candidates who are 
not indentured as apprentices under this scheme may participate in the 
full course of training and the examinations but they are not in that 
case entitled to the status of skilled workers until they have completed 
the required schedule of experiences in the basic unit operations, 

Imperial Chemical Industries has been conducting a scheme for 
training operators since 1948. It consists of four years of theoretical 
and practical training in the plant training school, followed by one year 
of full-time work in shift production at full worker’s pay. The training 
is not a formal apprenticeship but is considered as a traineeship nego- 
tiated by letters of agreement. A large block of the initial instruction 
is centred around mechanical craft work, which is used, in effect, as a 
screening device for determining whether a trainee is better suited for 
the crafts or for process work. 

All trainees and apprentices are released for one day per week to 
attend a technical college, where they receive education in general and 
technical subjects. Each trainee is required to pass the intermediate 
and final parts of the City and Guilds of London Institute’s examination 
in Chemical Plant Operation, which is usually taken during the fourth 
year. After successful completion of the five years of training a cer- 
tificate is awarded. 

As regards the training of adults the Chemical and Allied Joint 
Industrial Council of A.C. and A.E. sponsors a national voluntary 
scheme at the discretion of individual undertakings. Successful can- 
didates are awarded the skill status of “ qualified operator ”. 

Two courses are available for the adults : they may pursue the same 
five-year course as is available for young apprentice trainees, or a one- 
year shortened course. In the case of the full course it is recommended 
that adults should also be released one day per week to attend the 
local technical colleges wherever there are convenient classes and the 
men can be spared. Adults are eligible to sit for the final written ot 
viva voce examination only after they have had five years’ experience in 
process work. 

The shortened course consists of 24 (two-hour) demonstration 
lectures given over a 12-month period ; 12 between September and 
Christmas, and 12 between January and April. In order to make atten- 
dance by shift workers possible, lectures are arranged or repeated at 
times convenient to them. 

To pursue this training adults use part of their free time and the 
plant co-operates by allowing them released time. Many of the partici- 
pants in this improvement and upgrading scheme have been men 
45-55 years of age, and over half of them were able to complete the 
course successfully. Special notes and instructional aids were prepared 
by the undertaking to assist trainees while attending college. 


United States 


In the United States the classification of workers engaged in chemical 
process industries and the general system of education are quite different 
from those in Europe ; for these reasons there is a difference in the type 
of training provided for process operators. 
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Workers engaged in the processes and who are classified in the 
skilled category generally have a sufficient background of education 
and chemical knowledge at the time they are recruited. In addition 
every new employee is given orientation and induction training in the 
skills required, as well as information about the company he is working 
for, its products, and safe practices in the work situation. 

Training of young persons who enter the industry with a secondary 
education or less takes into account their need for learning their respon- 
sibilities as employees, as well as the theoretical requirements of the job 
and a sound foundation in the particular skills they must acquire to 
qualify for subsequent upgrading and promotion. 

Most training is done on equipment used in pilot plant or production, 
as opposed to equipment set aside specifically for training purposes. 
In addition to the instruction in the job situation, some companies 
systematically assist employees who wish to participate in special 
courses of instruction in vocational schools and technical institutions. 

Qualified chief operators and foremen and supervisors usually serve 
as instructors on the job. They often receive special training for this 
assignment. 


CONCLUSION 


In recent years vocational training for workers engaged in process 
work has particularly attracted the attention of chemical industry 
employers, especially in countries where the industries are making full 
use of modern technological developments. It has been realised that 
the worker’s skill was a factor which can affect the successful develop- 
ment and expansion of each undertaking. Efforts are therefore made to 
provide training for adult workers as well as young workers, who are 
expected to become the future skilled workers, foremen and supervisors. 

According to information obtained by the Office regarding the 
training of operators, it appears that young workers are trained, for the 
most part, in schemes ranging in duration from two to five years and 
that in certain countries such schemes are officially recognised by the 
national standards as apprenticeship training. Undertakings have 
set up plant schools and training centres with special facilities, equipment 
and pilot apparatus, or else use pilot plants for training purposes. 
Curriculum content varies from country to country according to the 
general educational background provided in the schools and the practical 
purposes of the training. Some schemes place emphasis on theoretical 
aspects and scientific principles, whereas other schemes devote more 
attention to practical aspects and mechanical skills. By and large, 
however, the main features of the schemes studied are similar in many 
respects. 

Training for adult operators is usually given to workers who have 
gained a background of knowledge and experience through many years 
of employment in chemical industries. It is provided to assist workers 
to improve their theoretical knowledge and skills and thus become 
eligible for upgrading. In some instances, especially where apprentice- 
ship or other training schemes for young people have only recently 
been instituted, adults are permitted to participate in the training 
schemes designed for young workers. 
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industriousness and steadily improve the well-being of the population. 

The author also shows what changes in the essential aspects of produc- 
tion made it imperative to reorganise management. By 1956 the total 
volume of industrial production had increased 30-fold since 1913 and over 
three-and-a-half times since 1940, and the level of production norms in basic 
industries stood at 293 (1940=100). Over 8,800 large state-owned indus- 
trial undertakings were built, reconstructed or opened during the last two 
five-year periods. In 1955 a total of 206,000 state-owned industrial under- 
takings and over 100,000 major construction projects were distributed over 
the whole tremendous area of the U.S.S.R., and it became difficult to manage 
such a large number of undertakings and projects from a single centre. 
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Important changes in the structure of industry resulting from technical 
progress and the practical needs of the national economy have given rise 
to new and more complicated problems of economic relations between the 
various sectors of industry. Day-to-day experience has shown that in these 
circumstances the existence of a large number of specialised ministries has 
resulted in excessive administrative specialisation to the detriment of sound 
management. Moreover, it acted as a brake on the development of the 
more modern features of economic organisation such as the specialisation 
of undertakings and their co-operation in production, and hindered the diver- 
sification of the economy in the country’s various economic regions. 

The need to reorganise management was also due to the important 
changes that have occurred over the last few years in the geographical 
distribution of Soviet industrial undertakings: there has been intense 
industrial development in the eastern parts of the country, as well as in the 
republics of the Union where it has hitherto made little headway. 

The author devotes separate chapters to detailed surveys of the various 
economic areas into which the country is divided for administrative pur- 
poses and on which the system of regional management of the economy is 
based. (A map showing the 105 economic areas now existing in the U.S.S.R. 
is included.) He analyses in detail the organisational structure of an eco- 
nomic area as well as production planning under such new conditions and 
the further development of specialisation, co-operation and joint operations 
in production, in relation both to individual economic areas and to the 
whole country. 


Harris, Abram L. Economics and Social Reform. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. xvi+357 pp. $5. 


HARTMANN, Georges. Conjonctures économiques d’hier, d’aujourd’hui, de 
demain. Quand une crise économique pourrait-elle se produtre ? Geneva, 


Editions générales S.A., 1958. 171 pp. 14.90 Swiss francs. 

After three chapters devoted to the definition and analysis of various 
cyclical phenomena, the author traces the main experiments in economic 
forecasting that have been attempted to date. As the purpose of aor 
is normally to enable depressions to be averted, a chapter is then devot 
to the subject of “ economic regulators”. The work ends with a review of 
world economic prospects, and comes to the conclusion that there would 
seem to be little likelihood of an economic depression at the present time. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. Le développement écono- 
mique. Analyse et politique. By R. Barre. Cahiers de I|’Institut, série F, 
No. 11. Publication trimestrielle, No. 66, avril 1958. Paris, 1958. 82 pp. 
This brochure is a reprint of a series of lectures delivered in April and 

May 1957 at the Faculty of Economics of Oporto University (Portugal). 

In the first part the author brings out the characteristic features—political, 

social and psychological as well as economic—of the underdeveloped coun- 

tries and describes the “ vicious circle of poverty ”. A second part, drawing 
on the lessons of economic history, presents a kind of typology of forms of 
economic growth, establishing a twofold differentiation between spon- 
taneous growth (of the Western type) and planned growth (of the Soviet type) 
on the one hand, and between closed growths (e.g. nineteenth century 

Japan) and open growth (e.g. Israel) on the other. The third part of the 

monograph defines the principles of a policy of development, and examines 

at some length the instruments of such a policy. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL DE LA STATISTIQUE ET DES ETUDES ECONOMIQUES. 
Mouvement économique en France de 1944 a 1957. Paris, Imprimerie 
nationale, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 325+ 14 pp. +28 graphs. 
The present volume is basically a description of the evolution of the 

French economy in the post-war years, though it gives a wealth of compari- 

sons with the situation obtaining prior to the Second World War so as to 
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afford a better understanding of the changes that have occurred. Compre- 
hensive graphs for the whole of the period under discussion give the reader 
at the outset an over-all picture of economic trends, and a chronological 
table recapitulates the main events in politics, whose repercussions on the 
economy cannot be overlooked. The main developments are then grouped 
in three large chapters: the first is devoted to demographic trends and 
employment, while the following two respectively describe economic trends 
proper in the years 1944 to 1948 (dominated by reconstruction and the 
post-war inflation) and in the period 1949-57, the analysis being presented 
by major sectors of the economy. In an appendix a large number of graphs 
provide a convenient pictorial representation of the fluctuations observed. 


Logs, G. F. Industrialization and Balanced Growth, with Special Reference 
to Brazil. Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1957. viii+159 pp. 


MINISTERIUM FUR WIRTSCHAFT UND VERKEHR DES LANDES NORDRHEIN- 
WESTFALEN. Niederrheinische Hdfen und europdische Hafenwirtschaft. 
Ein Beitrag zur volkswirtschaftlichen Theorie der Binnenhafenwirt- 
schaft, von Josef NAGEL. Verkehrswissenschaftliche Ver6éffentlichungen, 
Heft 37. Diisseldorf, Droste-Verlag, 1957. 163 pp. 6 marks. 


The first part of this volume describes the development and organisation 
of the German ports on the Lower Rhine. These, together with some of 
the neighbouring Westphalian ports, account for nearly half of the volume 
of traffic handled by all German inland ports, most of which are either owned 
or controlled by municipalities. The author argues that transport under- 
takings, including port authorities, being service organisations, cannot 
enjoy complete economic freedom of action ; they have to adapt themselves 
to a planned and orderly transport policy. 

The second part of the book approaches the problem of a common port 
policy as part of a common European transport policy. 

Beyond a passing reference to the agreements concerning social security 
and conditions of employment of Rhine boatmen, adopted under the auspices 
of the I.L.O., and to the discussions at the I.L.O. Inland Transport Com- 
mittee in 1957 on methods of improving organisation of work and output 
in ports, there is no mention of labour problems, nor has any consideration 
been given to the extent to which differences in labour costs might affect 
inter-port competition. 


NARAIN, Lakshmi. Price Movements in India (1929-1957). Meerut (India), 
Shri Prakashan, 1957. v+310 pp. 12.50 rupees. 


PAPANICOLAOU, Efstathios. Opportunisme économique et rationalité comme 
critéves d’une politique de croissance accélérée appliquée aux pays sous- 
développés. These présentée a la Faculté des sciences économiques et 
sociales de l’Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de docteur és 
sciences économiques. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de juris- 
prudence, 1958. 127 pp. 

The “ economic opportunism ” to which this book refers as it applies 
to the underdeveloped countries (the author prefers to call them the “ poor 
countries ”) consists in trying to organise their “ integrated ” growth along 
autonomous and selfish lines, such growth being equated to a considerable 
extent with the transition from a simple economy to a complex one. Such 
a policy, the only possible one at the present time according to the 
author, is not in his view capable of allowing the economically backward 
countries to make up their leeway. He indicates, among other things, the 
reasons preventing the recurrence, for the benefit of the poorer countries, of 
the phenomena that in past centuries made for the growth of countries that 
today are the leaders in the economic field. The principal aim in the second 
part of the thesis is to discover what “ irrationalities ” (such as the existence 
of parasitic social classes or anti-economic practices) play a part in impeding 
the process of growth in these countries. 
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Rao, A. V. Raman. Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh (1766-1957). 
Foreword by D. R. Gapcit. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1958. 
x+384 pp. 18.75 rupees. 


Rice, A. K. Productivity and Social Organization. The Ahmedabad Experi- 
ment. Technical Innovation, Work Organization and Management, 
London, Tavistock Publications Ltd., 1958. xii+ 298 pp. 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS Funpb. The Challenge to America: Its Economic 
and Social Aspects. Report of Panel IV of the Special Studies Project. 
America at Mid-Century Series. New York, Doubleday & Company, 
1958. viii+-78 pp. 75 cents. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON CANADA’s Economic Prospects. The Outlook for 
the Canadian Forest Industries. By the Forestry Study Group. Ottawa, 
1957. 261 pp. 


SHANNON, Lyle W. Underdeveloped Areas. A Book of Readings and Research. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. xi+-496 pp. 

A symposium of papers on various aspects of the problems of under- 
development to which the present interest in underdeveloped areas needs to 
be addressed if their plight is to receive systematic consideration. The book 
is divided into thirteen parts dealing with the following subjects : definition 
and distribution ; political status ; demographic characteristics ; communica- 
tion, mass media and education; economic development and _ financial 
problems ; some other characteristics and problems in underdeveloped 
areas ; the process of developing underdeveloped economies and increasing 
production ; private industry versus government ; early and recent periods ; 
technical assistance ; experiences with mass media and education ; changing 
health practices and reproductive patterns; experiences attempting to 
introduce social change; measuring the development of underdeveloped 
areas. Under each of these heads several topics are discussed ; for instance 
the part dealing with the process of developing underdeveloped economies 
and increasing production contains papers on what the underdeveloped 
countries have to do, mobilisation of domestic resources for economic devel- 
opment, investment criteria for manufacturing industries in underdeveloped 
countries and automation and economic development. 


Toscu1, Umberto (editor). L’economia industriale della Regione Trentino- 
Alto Adige. Parte 1: Fondamenti (2 vols.). Parte II: Struttura e pro- 
blemi. Parte III: Monografie. Trento, Assessorato Industria, Commer- 
cio, Turismo e Trasporti. Part I, 1956, Vol. 1: xxx+352 pp.; Vol. 2: 
418 pp. Part II, 1957: 469 pp. Part III, 1957: 382 pp. 


TRAGER, Frank N. Building a Welfare State in Burma, 1948-1956. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958. x+118 pp. $4. 


This is a revised version of a study originally prepared for the Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held in Kyoto in 1954. It assesses the 
fundamental problems of the Burmese economy and analyses the economic 
plans formulated since the country gained independence and the efforts 
made to implement these plans and to achieve the country’s declared goal 
of installing a welfare State. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter on the development goals for 
1960. The author concludes that “it is fairly clear, and now generally 
admitted, that [Burma] will not attain her economic goals as rapidly as the 
early optimists had forecast. But attain them she will.... Burma is on 
the way to her welfare State—committed more strongly than ever to the 
practice and profession of democracy.” 


WaLkeER, Gilbert. Economic Planning by Programme and Control in Great 
Britain. Melbourne, London and Toronto, Heinemann, 1957. xii+ 175 pp. 
18s. 
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Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. The Economic Analysis of Labor Union 
Power. By Edward H. CHAMBERLIN. Washington, 1958. v+48 pp. $1. 
The author is of the opinion that the equilibrium which the bargaining 

power of the workers’ organisations made it possible to achieve between capi- 
tal and labour in the United States has now been upset by the phenomenal 
growth of the trade union movement. At the present time the power of the 
unions has assumed such dimensions that the public interest requires the im- 
position of major restrictions on the monopoly power of labour. Dr. Chamber- 
lin, Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University and an expert on 
monopoly problems, analyses the economic repercussions of trade union 
activities, maintaining that economic analysis has not kept up with the 
rapidly changing position of organised labour in the United States in the 
last 25 years. The author stresses that it is necessary to abandon the clichés 
of “ pro-labour ” and “ anti-labour ’”’, and move on to a more fruitful and 
more clearly objective level of thought on the problems of labour’s place in 
the economy. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Neil W., PrerRson, Frank C., and WoLrson, Theresa (editors). 
A Decade of Industrial Relations Research, 1946-1956. Publication No. 19 
of the Industrial Relations Research Association. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. viii+205 pp. $3.50. 


GOLDBERG, Joseph P. The Maritime Story. A Study in Labor-Management 
Relations. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. xv+361 pp. 
$6.50. 


HuGu-Jones, E. M. (editor). Human Relations and Modern Management. 
Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 1958. x+ 256 pp. 


SELEKMAN, Benjamin M., SELEKMAN, Sylvia Kopald, and FuLLeEr, Stephen 
H. Problems in Labor Relations. Second edition. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. ix+702 pp. $8. 


VERBIN, Andrei. Soviet Trade Unions. Soviet News Booklet No. 30. London, 
1958. 94 pp. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


Atonso Garcfa, Manuel. La codificacién del derecho del trabajo. Madrid, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 1957. 323 pp. 110 
pesetas. 


Atonso OLEA, Manuel. El despido. Un estudio de la extincidén del contrato 
de trabajo por voluntad del empresario. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios 
Politicos, 1957. 261 pp. 125 pesetas. 


Brun, A., and GALLAND, H. Droit du travail. Métropole et territoires d’outre- 
mer, droit commun et régimes spéciaux. Préface d’A. SIEGFRIED. Paris, 
Sirey, 1958. vi+1,053 pp. 


Cérpova Corpovks, Efrén. Derecho laboral cubano. Vol. 1. Havana, 
Editorial Lex, 1957. 410 pp. 


LussEer, Eduard. Untersuchungen zum Gesamtarbeitsvertragsrecht. Winter- 
thur, Verlag P. G. Keller, 1957. viii+129 pp. 


MARTIN Bianco, José. El contrato de trabajo. Estudio sobre su naturaleza 
juridica. Madrid, Revista de Derecho Privado, 1957. xii+237 pp. 


UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES. Travail et main- 
d’cuvre. Manuel de législation sociale, tome I. Third edition. Paris, 1958. 
835+xxxv pp. 

As the first volume of the Manual of Social Legislation put out by the 

French Association of Metal and Mining Industries, this work on the subject 
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of employment and the regulation of labour is designed to become the basic 
work of reference for employers in the metal trades on matters relating to 
labour. 

This carefully documented and clearly presented manual discusses all 
the statutory provisions relating to employment and the regulation of 
labour, and reproduces in appendices arranged in subject order the major 
enactments that have a bearing on the matter. Leading decisions of the 
courts are also analysed under each heading. For ease of reference it also 
includes a general synopsis, a detailed synopsis at the beginning of each 
section, an alphabetical index and a chronological table of the legislation 
in the appendices. The manual will be brought up to date and reissued 
every two years. 


VestTER, Horatio, and GARDNER, Anthony H. Trade Union Law and Practice. 

London, Sweet & Maxwell Ltd., 1958. xxx-+ 300 pp. 35s. 

This work, which is primarily intended for English lawyers, trade 
unionists and students, is also of particular interest to readers unfamiliar 
with Anglo-Saxon law, providing as it does an analysis of English statute 
and case law on the subject of employers’ and workers’ occupational organisa- 
tions, which traces the legal development of these associations within the 
framework of a system instituted by statute to adapt the Common Law of 
England to the special situation created by the growth of the working-class 
movement. The authors have been at great pains to give an accurate picture 
of this system, explaining its origin and showing where it differs from the 
basic principles of the traditional law. 

In order that the nascent trade unions might function as associations 
for the defence of their members’ interests and as militant bodies within the 
social fabric, it was necessary for them to force their members to accept 
restrictions on individual freedom of action so that they could impose their 
policies by withholding labour (in the case of workers’ organisations) or 
employment (in the case of employers’ associations). This restrictive 
practice, which under the Trade Union Act of 1871 constitutes one of the 
two principal objects which an occupational association must espouse to 
qualify as a trade union (the other relates to the regulation of relations 
between workmen and masters or relations within either of those groups), 
stands in opposition to the Common Law principle of liberty of the individual, 
a principle that had been developed by judges over hundreds of years. This 
conflict between a pressing collective need and an elementary right of the 
individual has been dealt with in English law without narrow dogmatism 
under a system dictated as much by reasons of public policy as by considera- 
tions of practical expediency. 

The fact that the Common Law regarded activities in restraint of trade 
as unlawful in the event of their being “ unreasonable ” considerably limited 
the objects and lawful activities of a trade union until the passing of the Act 
of 1871, and the effect of this unlawfulness was that it was impossible for 
such organisations to have their contracts enforced by the courts. Under 
the new Act trade unions that were unlawful at Common Law were generally 
speaking placed on the same footing as those which fell outside this category 
because their objects did not include activities in restraint of trade. If 
construed strictly this might have meant that once the associations in 
question were legalised the courts would be bound to enforce all their 
contracts, including clauses restricting freedom to work. In other words 
it would have amounted to the enforcement of strikes and lockouts by 
judicial process. This is the case in Mexico, for example, where the right 
to strike includes the right of those who avail themselves of it to move the 
State to stop all individual activities designed to weaken the strike move- 
ment. 

Faced with this legal quandary the Act provided a statutory loophole 
to avoid the above-mentioned state of affairs. A clause was inserted in the 
Act to provide that the courts could not be called upon to enforce certain 
agreements, which in point of fact included contracts in furtherance of the 
principal object of a trade union, namely practices in restraint of trade. 
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The Act of 1871 created the registered trade union, with a legal personality 
of its own and the right to sue and be sued. The latter concept was, however, 
somewhat narrowed in 1906 in favour of the trade unions, when trade unions 
and their officers and members were given immunity from legal proceedings 
for torts committed on behalf of the organisation. Latterly this immunity 
has been restricted in certain cases by the Monopolies Act, 1948, and the 
Restrictive Practices Act, 1956. 

On account of the persecution to which trade unionists were frequently 
subject, the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875 instituted 
a system of civil and criminal immunities which afforded protection from 
indictment for conspiracy to persons acting in combination in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute, provided that the acts themselves, if 
committed by an individual, were not punishable as a crime. The Act 
thereby introduced a further notable exception to the Common Law which 
is analysed in detail in the present volume. It may be mentioned that the 
immunity in question does not apply to gas, water or electricity supply 
services whenever the dispute involves a “ wilful and malicious ” breach 
of the contract of service. This does not, however, affect persons who obey 
a strike call after having terminated the contract of employment by due 
notice. Similar provisions apply to persons who wilfully and maliciously 
break a contract of employment knowing that the probable consequence 
of their so doing will be to endanger human life or to cause serious injury 
to persons or property. 

Although the Government may proclaim a state of emergency on the 
occasion of a strike, it may not impose conscription or make it an offence to 
strike or peacefully to persuade others to strike. 

The work also discusses various matters relating to the constitution of 
an industrial association, its rules, obligations, political activities and 
dissolution, and also deals with the interesting question of domestic dis- 
ciplinary powers. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the extensive table of cases, the 
frequent references to decided cases and the reproduction of the legislation 
enacted on the subject of trade unions. 


VouLet, Jacques. La rupture du contrat de travail. Paris, Editions Delmas, 
1957. 138 pp. 


This practical handbook contains a clear presentation of the principles 
that apply when a contract of service is broken, depending on the nature 
of the contract, the various occupational classes and the circumstances 
leading up to the breach of contract. 

After an introductory chapter which reviews the general principles on 
the subject of contracts of employment, the book discusses the rights and 
duties of employers and employees arising out of the breach of contract, as 
well as the procedure to be followed when the case has to be taken to court. 

References to the more important judgments handed down in recent 
years by various courts—particularly the Labour Division of the Cour de 
Cassation—are given in marginal annotations. 

The work also includes an alphabetical index, an appendix giving the 
enactments most frequently quoted, and a brief bibliography. 


Management, 


SoFER, Cyril, and Hutton, Geoffrey. New Ways in Management Training. 
A Technical College Develops its Services to Industry. Foreword by 
W. R. HawTHorneE. London, Tavistock Publications, 1958. xii+ 127 pp. 
15s. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


ALLAN, W. Scott. Rehabilitation: A Community Challenge. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xvi-+ 247 pp. $5.75. 
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RATIONALISIERUNGS-KURATORIUM DER DEUTSCHEN WIRTSCHAFTS, R.K.W. 
AUSLANDSDIENST. Medizinische und berufliche Rehabilitation in den 
U.S.A. Bericht tiber eine Studienreise. Bearbeitet von Friedrich PANSE. 
Heft 66. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1958. 190 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, Canada. Survey of Married Women Working for 
Pay in Eight Canadian Cities. Ottawa, 1958. 80 pp. 25 cents. 


The report of an investigation undertaken by means of a sample study 
to provide authoritative information on the situation of the married women 
working in Canadian cities. The increasing employment of married 
women in recent years has aroused considerable public interest in this ques- 
tion, especially with respect to the effect of such employment on Canadian 
homes. 

The selected sample included a high proportion of married women in 
their thirties ; about one-third of the women in the sample were immigrants. 
Most of the married women (88 per cent. of the sample) were living with 
their husbands whether or not they had any dependent children. The 
remainder were widows, divorced and separated women, all of whom had 
dependent children. 

Seven hundred and eighty-six interviews were held, in the winter months 
of 1955-56, with the selected married working women in the eight survey 
cities who had all worked for pay or profit in Canada for at least three 
months within the preceding twelve months. 

The report deals with the different categories of married working women 
interviewed ; their occupational distribution ; their regularity as members 
of the labour force ; their earnings and those of their husbands ; the reasons 
for working outside the home; and how their homes are run. A special 
chapter is devoted to the problems concerning immigrant women workers. 

The overwhelming majority of the married women in the sample worked 
for economic reasons, Eighty per cent. of them were full-time workers, and 
employment was generally regarded by these women as a normal activity. 
Furthermore, they had a remarkably stable work record, and seemed to be 
making good use of their education and training. 

The survey shows that the homes do not necessarily suffer when the 
wife works outside. On the other hand, a widespread opinion was gathered 
in the survey that when the mother worked outside, the lot of the family 
was greatly improved. Most of the women themselves had to work long 
hours as they continued to perform the over-all household duties after work. 
The working mothers expressed a great desire for shorter hours, particularly 
an early end to the working day, although they were not interested in part- 
time jobs as these could not bring enough money to make the effort worth 
while. 

The findings of the survey do not generally support the popular notion 
that children are being neglected while their mothers go to work. In the 
sample about half of the families with husband and wife both working had 
no dependent children. In families with dependent children there seemed 
to be a tendency for the working mother to avoid, as far as possible, being 
away from the children when the father was also absent. The mothers in 
the sample insisted that, while they were away at work, their children were 
receiving good physical care, usually in their own homes, from relatives. 
Their neighbours, too, often helped to keep an eye on the children after 
school. 

Little use was being made of organised child-care agencies by the working 
mothers in the survey. The largest group of the mothers interviewed had 
school-age children and not pre-school children ; a number of such children 
were left to shift for themselves. The survey indicates that the big problem 
of the working mother is not so much a question of making provision for 
the youngest children as that of bridging the gap between the end of the 
school day of the school-age children and their mother’s return from work. 
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GUILLEBAUD, C. W. The Wages Councils System in Great Britain. Economic 
Monograph. London, James Nisbet & Co., 1958. 31 pp. 2s. 6d. 


KLATZMANN, Joseph. Le travail a domicile dans l'industrie parisienne du 
vétement. Préface d’André PiatierR. Etudes et mémoires du Centre 
d’études économiques, No. 35. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 
xii+136 pp. 600 francs. 

Home work, which has disappeared from many industries, still exists in 
the clothing industry, particularly in Paris. This phenomenon has drawn 
Mr. Klatzmann from the subject in which he is well known as a specialist 
and author—agricultural economics—to a study of the Parisian clothing 
industry. While women undoubtedly predominate in both factory and home 
work in the industry, it also includes a considerable number of male home- 
workers consisting mainly of pre-war immigrants from Eastern Europe. 

Compared with the pre-war years, legislative protection today assures 
better wages and conditions of work and more social benefits, while industrial 
and social changes have freed many from the necessity of home work as a 
means of earning a living. Despite an important diminution in the extent 
of home work, two reasons in particular account for its continued existence 
in France. To cope with seasonal variations, employers have recourse to 
home work since French legislation restricts the practice of casual hiring 
and dismissal in establishment employment. Also, although legislation to 
some extent controls payment for home work, wages costs and overhead 
costs are lower than in a permanent establishment subject to the industry’s 
seasonal ups and downs. Secondly, side by side with the trend towards mass 
one-style production, French taste still demands individualism in style and 
constant changes in fashion. 

From his studies the author concludes that, while there are certain 
attractions in home work, particularly for women, most of those who resort 
to it have no other choice. Because it is becoming more difficult to compete 
against factory ready-made clothing in world markets, it would seem that 
home work in the industry, by men if not altogether by women, must 
diminish. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Les assurances sociales (avec références au Code de la sécurité sociale). 
Manuels de législation et de pratique sociale. Paris, Editions sociales 
francaises, 1958. 279 pp. 


INRIKESDEPARTEMENTET, Sweden. Hdlsovdrd och 6ppen sjukvdrd i land- 
stingsomrddena. Betinkande med férslag av kommittén fdr dversyn av hdlso- 
och sjukvdrden 7 riket. Statens Offentliga Utredningar 1958: 15. Stock- 
holm, 1958. 429 pp. 

A report of a committee set up on 19 May 1954 to inquire into and make 
proposals for health and sick care in Sweden. 


UNIONE INDUSTRIALE DELLA PROVINCIA DI TORINO, Repertorio sindacale e 
previdenziale. Torino, 1958. 328 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


HeEyYsEN, Luis E. Las poblaciones indigenas como problema. Mexico City, 
Organizaci6én Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores, 1957, 46 pp. 


UFFIcIo STUDI SOCIALI E DEL LAVORO DEL COMUNE DI GENOVA. Quartiere 
operaio. Per Luciano CAvALLi. Prefazione di Gianni BaGet-Bozzo. 
Inchiesta No. 2. Genoa, 1958. xxiii+ 148 pp. 
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Agriculture. 


ANDREAE, Bernd. Betriebsvereinfachung in der Landwirtschaft. Vorausset- 
zungen und Massnahmen am Beispiel der Farmen Nordamertkas. Berichte 
iiber Landwirtschaft, Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und Landwirtschaft, 
herausgegeben vom Bundesministerium fiir Ernahrung, Landwirt- 
schaft und Forsten. 169. Sonderheft. Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul 
Parey, 1958. 86 pp. 6 marks. 


HERLEMANN, Hans-Heinrich, and STAMER, Hans. Produktionsgestaltung und 
Betriebsgrésse in der Landwirtschaft unter dem Einfluss der wirtschaftlich- 
technischen Entwicklung. Kieler Studien, Forschungsberichte des 
Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, No. 44. Kiel, 1958. 
vi+ 147 pp. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


ABRAHAMSEN, Martin A., and Scroccs, Claud L. (editors). Agricultural 
Cooperation, Selected Readings. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957. xiv-+576 pp. $7.50. 

A collection of 54 articles by contributors from various branches of 
co-operative activity in the United States, dealing with such broad subjects 
as the economic and social forces that have shaped the development of 
co-operatives, the place of co-operative organisation in helping to meet the 
present-day needs of agriculture, and the role of co-operatives in the economy 
of the United States. 


Co-OPERATIVE UNION. Co-operative Independent Commission Report. Man- 
chester, 1958. xi+320 pp. 

The Co-operative Independent Commission was set up three years ago 
by the British Co-operative Congress to survey the whole field of co-operative 
production and marketing, both wholesale and retail, and to make recom- 
mendations designed to secure the greatest possible advantage to the move- 
ment from its manufacturing, wholesale and retail resources. It consisted 
of a team of eminent economists, industrial consultants and co-operators 
not engaged in co-operative management or administration, under the 
chairmanship of the Right Hon. Hugh Gaitskell. 

The report, which includes a minority report by one of the Commission’s 
members putting forward alternative proposals for structural changes in 
the movement, is divided into five parts dealing with diagnosis and principles, 
the retail movement, the capital position, production and wholesale and a 
summary of conclusions and recommendations respectively. 

The co-operative movement in Great Britain comprises about 1,000 
retail societies with over 12 million members selling nearly 1,000 million 
pounds’ worth of goods a year, two of the biggest wholesale organisations in 
the country with an annual turnover of 500 million pounds, and about 250 
factories making a wide range of products. 

The weaknesses and failings of this vast organisation are brought out 
with great frankness. Since the 1930s the co-operatives have failed to 
maintain the momentum of their increasing share of the retail trade, which 
remains approximately at 11 per cent., while the multiple shop organisations, 
which enjoyed about equal shares with the co-operatives before the war, 
now have almost doubled their share. The failure to expand the co-operative 
share of the trade has been mainly due to the weaknesses of the dry-goods 
trade, but is also due to the position of food trade in certain sections and 
in certain areas of the country. An inadequate number of dry-goods outlets 
all over the country, an inadequate number of food outlets in the southern 
half of the country, the faulty location of many dry-goods outlets and a 
maldistribution of outlets as betweer small towns and large towns are the 
principal weaknesses. As regards the Wholesales, while they appear to have 
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maintained their position as food wholesalers to the retail societies, they 
have lost their position in respect of dry goods and a number of their fac 
tories are now seriously under-utilised. 

The Commission has made a large number of recommendations, some of 
which are detailed recommendations to the retail societies, the Co-operative 
Union and the two Wholesale Societies respectively, while two major recom- 
mendations are for the reorganisation of the Wholesale Societies and the 
creation of a new national society called the Co-operative Retail Develop 
ment Society. The recommendations are based on the assumption that 
co-operative societies will continue to be organised on the basic principles 
of : (i) democratic control ; (2) distribution of surplus among the consumers 
in proportion to purchases and not among capital holders in proportion to 
shareholding ; (3) fixing a return on capital ; (4) consumer protection. 

The major objective of the recommendations is an expansion of co 
operative retail trade in general, to which any expansion in wholesaling and 
production would have to be subordinated. The aim in the next ten years 
is to increase food sales by one-third and to double non-food sales, the 
estimated capital requirements for which would be about 200 million pounds. 

The mass of recommendations given may conveniently be dealt with in 
the following four groups: (1) revision of the structure of management ; 
(2) the conduct of operations by co-operatives ; (3) financial policy ; and 
(4) the formation of a Co-operative Retail Development Society. 


1. Revision of the Structure of Management. 


While democratic control must be maintained in retailing, wholesaling 
and production, full-time executive managers of real ability should be 
entrusted with full power to take day-to-day decisions, leaving only broad 
questions of policy and over-all control to boards elected by members. 
Managers should be recruited more widely, given systematic training and 
paid higher salaries ; the slack and incompetent should be dismissed. 


2. Conduct of Operations by Co-operatives. 


The co-operatives should sell what the customer wants, whether produced 
by the Wholesales or not, at prices which are never consistently undercut 
by any major competitor. They should not sell shoddy or untested mer- 
chandise. They should maintain the highest standard of shop location, 
lay-out, appearance and service. The slogan should be “ nothing is too 
good for the co-operator ”. With a few honourable exceptions the existing 
societies do not come up to this standard. The retail societies are ordinarily 
too small in size ; they should amalgamate, bringing down their number to 
between 200 and 300 so that they can enjoy the economies of scale at present 
enjoyed by multiple shops. The Wholesales should serve the retail co- 
operatives as trade customers charging economic prices and varying them 
according to the actual services they perform. They should also reduce 
their range of production and base all decisions about production on a 
comparison of the relative return on capital. 


3. Financial Policy. 


To meet the increased capital investment called for, the societies should 
stabilise the rate of dividend, build up their reserves, increase interest rates 
on capital and reduce the big fund of investments that they now hold outside 
the movement. 


4. Co-operative Retail Development Society. 

This society should be established jointly by the Co-operative Union 
and the two Wholesale Societies with a view to supplementing and rein- 
forcing the efforts of local societies by national action. It would provide 
common consultative services in selling business and managerial methods 
and techniques, would act as a channel of development finance and be 
responsible for the formation of national co-operative chains of specialised 
shops, of which the first should be a chain of footwear shops. 
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Published by the European Productivity Agency in English and French 
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A quarterly review of practical applications and theoretical studies of productivity 
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is the Conference Number and contains papers on different subjects presented at the 
Annual Conference of the Society and a résumé of the proceedings of the Conference. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 

The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 


representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. tt is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 


sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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